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A GREAT ADVENTURE ON GREAT SALT LAKE 


A TRUE STORY 
KATE WENNER NOBLE 


Epitor’s Note: The editors of the REVIEW regard this firsthand account by 
Mrs. Kate Wenner Noble as a worthy contribution to both humanistic literature 
and to the literature of pioneer life. They are indebted to Professor David E. 
Miller, of the University of Utah History Department for obtaining permission to 
publish the account and for preparing the historical introduction and editorial 
notations. In turn, Professor Miller expresses appreciation to Miss Blanche H. 
Wenner for her cooperation. 


HE Great Salt Lake has been an important factor in the development of the 

Far West. Rocky Mountain trappers explored it in search of beaver streams; to 
California-bound emigrants it was a serious barrier around which they had to 
pass. For scientists, the lake has held a peculiar fascination and some of America’s 
noteworthy explorers have sought it out and made surveys of it. With the perma- 
nent settlement of white men on its shores, the lake began to assume economic 
importance—salt was extracted from its brine, boats were launched on its surface; 
its islands were occupied and put to use, chiefly as grazing lands. Of these islands, 
and their occupation, none has a more fascinating and varied history than Frémont 


Island, third largest in the lake. 


John C. Frémont and four companions (Kit Carson, Charles Preuss, Baptiste 
Bernier, and Basil Lajeunesse) were the first white men known to have visited any 
of the lake islands when they launched their frail India-rubber boat at the mouth 
of the Weber River and rowed to the “nearest” island September 9, 1843.’ 
Frémont’s visit to the Great Salt Lake resulted in the first scientific survey of that 
body of water. The lake waters were sounded for the first time; the elevation of 
the surface was determined (4,200 feet above sea level) ; samples of lake water were 
obtained and evaporated over a fire, five gallons yielding fourteen pints of salt; the 
first reliable Great Salt Lake map was made. 


The Frémont company reached the island about noon and climbed the highest 
peak, some 800 feet above the surface of the lake. From this point of vantage 
Frémont, with the aid of Charles Preuss, drew a map of the lake, a map that is as 
accurate as could be expected, drawn from one point only. The island was found 
to be approximately thirteen miles in circumference, “simply a rocky hill on which 
there is neither water nor trees of any kind although the Fremontia vermicularis, 
1. John C. Frémont, Report of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains in the 

year 1842, and to Oregon and North California in the years 1843-44 (Washington, 
1845), 148-158. For an account of Frémont’s activities in the Great Salt Lake vicinity 


see David E. Miller, “John C. Frémont in the Great Salt Lake Region,” The Historian 
Vol. XI, No. 1 (Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1948). 
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which was in great abundance, might easily be mistaken for timber at a distance.” 
Frémont was so dissatisfied with what he found that he named the island 
“Disappointment island.” 

While Frémont and Preuss were busy with the map work, Carson and others 
busied themselves by carving a cross, a true crucifix, “under a shelving rock” near 
the summit. Frémont did not mention the cross in his own journal and it was not 
until Howard Stansbury discovered it in 1850 and made note of it in his report 
that its existence was disclosed.? Stansbury, however, did not know who had 
chiseled it into the rock. 

Since Stansbury’s visit to the island numerous people have visited the site of 
the cross, wondered about its origin, and attributed it to various early explorers. 
Speculations are completely disposed of by Kit Carson himself, as a careful reading 
of his own account of his life will disclose.* 

Another item of interest connected with Frémont’s island visit was the loss of 
his spy glass cap which he accidentally left on the summit and later recorded: 
“. . it will furnish matter of speculation to some future traveller.” As a result of 
this report almost everyone who has visited the island during the past century has 
made a search for the missing cap. The cap, however, was found by Jacob Miller 
during the 1860’s when the Miller brothers of Farmington, Utah, were using the 
island as a sheep range.* 

After the Frémont party left the island, September 10, 1843, the next to visit 
it, so far as is known, were members of the Mud Hen crew headed by Albert Car- 
rington in the spring of 1848.° This was the first Mormon exploration of Great 
Salt Lake. The expedition consisted of six men who launched a small boat, subse- 
quently named the Mud Hen, in the Jordan River, and visited several of the lake 
islands. They reached Frémont Island April 22, 1848, and made a brief survey 
of it. This party branded the lake “The Briny Shallow” and gave Frémont Island 
the name of “Castle Island,” a name subsequently often used by the Mormon 
settlers and by at least one prominent Utah historian, H. H. Bancroft. 

During the summer of 1850 Howard Stansbury made his notable Great Salt 
Lake survey. Well aware of Frémont’s visit in 1843, Stansbury gave the island its 
proper name, “in honor of him who first set foot upon its shore.”® With the aid 





2. Howard Stansbury, Exploration and Survey of the Valley of the Great Salt Lake of 
Utah, including a reconnoissance of a new route through the Rocky Mountains (Phila- 
delphia, 1852), 159. 

. Christopher Carson, Kit Carson’s own Story of His Life as dictated to Col. and Mrs. 
D. C. Peters about 1856-57. (Taos, New Mexico, 1926) 56f. 

. Seymour L. Miller, “Experiences on the Great Salt Lake and its Islands” (sworn state- 
ment, 1944; unpublished), page 10. Says Miller in his statement: “Just off the top of 
this peak [the summit of Fremont Island] Jacob Miller also found the brass cap of Fre- 
mont’s spy glass which had been accidentally left on the summit when Fremont visited 
the island.” 

. Albert Carrington, “Log of the Mud Hen,” in Journal History of the Church (unpub- 
lished manuscript, Historian’s Office, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints), 
entry for April 24, 1848. 

. Stansbury, of. cit., 159. 
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of his assistants, primarily Albert Carrington, Stansbury made a complete survey of 
Frémont Island and noted its potential value as a sheep range. Stansbury erected 
a triangulation station on the island peak and used it as one of the key positions 
for his survey. 


Although other boatmen may have, and probably did, visit the island between 
1850 and 1859, there is no known record of such visits. According to the diary of 
Henry W. Miller it had evidently not been used for grazing purposes: 


In the Spring of 1859 I went to the Island known as Fremont Island in the Great Salt 
Lake and explored it, accompanied by my brother Daniel and Quincey Knowlton. I built a 
boat and after we had sheared our sheep we took them to the island. There were about 153 
head. It was said that there had never been any stock on that Island before we took our 
sheep there. This island is about 25 miles from Farmington and about six miles north of Ante- 
lope Island, where the Church had some stock. This Fremont Island is opposite the mouth of 
Weber River. After we had taken our sheep on the island, it became known locally as Miller’s 
Island. It proved a good place for sheep, it being about four miles from the mainland and 
no wild beast on it to destroy the sheep. The herd increased very fast in number and needed 
no herder to take care of it. We used to visit the Island every few weeks to clean the spring, 
and at times of lambing, shearing and marketing we spent days on the island at a time.’ 

Frémont Island was thus occupied for the first time, and for the first time put 
to practical use. Henry W. Miller and Daniel Miller formed a partnership for the 
enterprise. Their sons and grandsons later took active part in the business, Jacob 
Miller being one of the most active participants. It was he who designed and 
supervised construction of a 50-foot sail boat, The Lady of the Lake, used for 


many years for lake shipping. 


Frémont Island was found to be ideal for sheep. Small seepages of water were 
developed into sufficient supply for a flock of approximately two thousand head. 
For use during the shearing seasons and regular visits to the island, the Millers 
built a cabin near the south end of the island not far from the east shore. The 
lake reached its highest recorded level during this period, shipping was practical 
and relatively inexpensive, and the business thrived for many years. The Millers 
called the island peak “Courthouse Rock” because of the resemblance to the Davis 
County Courthouse at Farmington. 


It was during the Miller occupation of Frémont Island that the grave digger, 
John Baptiste, was banished there after having been found guilty of robbing graves 
in the Salt Lake City cemetery. Henry W. Miller helped transport him to the 
island where he remained a few weeks before making his escape, supposedly on a 
raft constructed of planks torn from the Miller cabin.® 


During the same era, Frémont Island was prospected for precious metals. 
Initial surveys were so promising that the Frémont Island district was organized 
August 3, 1871. Says an official government publication concerning it: 





7. Henry W. Miller, “Journal of Henry W. Miller,” (unpublished manuscript), n.p. 

8. References to the Baptiste episode are found in Journal History of the Church, of. cit., 
entries for January 27 and August 4, 1862; the Salt Lake Herald, April 2, 1893; Des- 
eret News May 27, 1893. Dale L. Morgan, The Great Salt Lake (The American Lakes 
Series, Indianapolis, 1947), 274-282, is the best published account. 
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Small veins carrying gold, silver, copper and lead occur and were first developed by the Utah 
and Nebraska Mining Co., 38 claims having been located by 1873, but none was ever pat- 
ented. There is said to be on the island a great abundance of slate, some of which is suitable 
for roofing.® 

Nothing significant came of these mining ventures, and mining has long since 
ceased to be a serious consideration there. 

In 1886 Judge Uriah J. Wenner of Salt Lake City obtained possession of the 
island and moved therc with his wife and two small children.’ The family lived 
there until the death of Judge Wenner in September, 1891. Since that time the 
island has been used primarily as a sheep range, having been leased to various 
persons for that purpose. The island is owned at present (1949) by Blanche H. 
Wenner. Charles Stoddard operates it successfully as a sheep ranch. 


By far the most fascinating chapter in the history of Frémont Island is that of 
the Wenner occupation, 1886-91, and it is with this phase of the story that we are 
here primarily concerned.** 

This story begins in 1880 with the arrival of Uriah James Wenner and his 
young bride, Kate,’? in Salt Lake City. Mr. Wenner established a law office and 
the young couple were soon numbered among the city’s leading citizens. 


When the Edmunds Act (1882) disqualified Utah’s elected judges and can- 
celed the elections of that year, Governor Eli H. Murray appointed Mr. Wenner to 
the office of probate judge. Although Elias A. Smith, disqualified probate judge, 
contested the appointment, Judge Wenner won his case in court.** On September 
22, 1882, Governor Murray issued the commission to the newly appointed judge. 
The rest of the story will follow in Kate Wenner Noble’s own words. 





9. B. S. Butler, et al, The Ore Deposits of Utah (Department of Interior United States 
Geological Survey, Professional Paper 111 Washington, 1920), 502, 503. 

10. Frémont Island contained federal, railroad and (after Utah became a state, 1896) state 
land. According to a letter to Dale L. Morgan (dated Oct. 21, 1946) from the Bureau of 
Land Management, Judge Wenner filed “desert land application No. 1608 . . . Dec. 15, 
1885 . ... for 390.83 acres [on Frémont Island] (further description lacking). This was 
canceled by relinquishment Oct. 10, 1892 . . . . We also find a homestead entry, No. 
9971, made by Kate Y. Wenner, Oct. 10, 1892 and patented to her July 6, 1893.” 

The Union Pacific Railway Company sold the “railroad” land of the island to Mrs. 
Wenner, according to railroad company files and verified by a letter from the Union 
Pacific Railroad Co. to David E. Miller, July 3, 1944: “Under a ten-year contract of 
sale No. 90226 dated October 31, 1892, the Union Pacific Railway Company sold to 
Kate Y. Wenner, administratrix of Estate of U. J. Wenner, deceased, 1,109.90 acres of 
land . . . [on Frémont Island] at $2.00 per acre, and the purchaser was to assume all 
unpaid taxes for the year 1885 and thereafter. 


“The contract of sale was paid in full, and . . . the Railroad Company issued a war- 
ranty deed No. go2 dated January 29, 1903 to Kate Y. Wenner.” This sale involved all 
the railroad land on the island. 

In the course of time, the Wenner interests also bought the remaining acreages from 
the state of Utah. 

11. The best published accounts of the Wenner experiences on Fremont Island are: Dale L. 
Morgan, op. cit., 329-337; Charles Kelly, “They Built an Island Home in the Desert,” 
Desert Magazine (Palm Desert, California, February, 1944). 

12. Kate Yates Greene, daughter of William Graham Greene and Louisa Hurt Greene. 

13. Reports of Cases determined in the Supreme Court of the Territory of Utah from June 

Term, 1884 to June Term, 1886. Vol. IV (Salt Lake City, 1890) 238-246. 
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KATE WENNER NOBLE’S STORY 


4. gh the sails are spread for my Desert Island home [I might say that] I 
lived five consecutive years without a tree, without a neighbor, and during 
this isolation from the world I made just one trip to the mainland. 

Since this is a true story, I should tell some facts regarding my early life. After 
a succession of seven brothers, I surprised the family by being a girl and wisely 
chose the time of my arrival April Fool’s Day, 1857. 

I feel I was fortunate in having lived in my own time when childhood ran far 
into the “teens” and youth far into the twenties, and I would rather be eighty-five 
years old now than my grandmother in 1857, whom I remember wearing red 
flannel and a balmoral petticoat. She would gasp if she knew I flew from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic—and be absolutely shocked if she knew I was the only 
woman in the plane. 

I shall not dip far into my young lady days; but they are an exhilarating 
memory to me. 

After graduating from an exclusive Eastern school,’* followed by three years 
of study and travel in Europe, I returned to my loved America and met again the 
man God made and kept for me. His first words were, “Is there anybody else? 
If so, breathe the answer softly so as not to disturb the ashes of a deeply buried 
happiness.” 


A short engagement, a wedding, and a honeymoon ending in Salt Lake City 


where my husband opened his law office, and the home we built on Brigham 
Street (now politely called East South Temple Street) is standing a witness to our 
happy days of health and hope when all life was fair before us.*® 


The second year George V.*° arrived and was a few months old when the big 
social event of the winter was the opening of Mrs. Kimball’s new home on 
Main Street. I had been secretly holding for this occasion a beautiful gown my 
mother had sent me from the East. When I burst forth in this finery and heard 
those things dear to the heart of every wife—we never went to that party. I was 
addressed as Miss G—*’ and courted all over again, and our baby asleep smiled 
his benediction. 

The next day I made an honest confession to my hostess and she put her arms 
around me and said, “God bless you for your love and truth.” 

After three years of joyous living came a precious baby daughter to bless our 
happy home.® 

Fourth of July, 1883, Utah’s big celebration was held at Fort Douglas and 
General [William T.] Sherman was the guest of General [Alexander McDowell} 





14. Moravian Seminary, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
15. The house still stands at 639 East South Temple. 
16. George U. Wenner, born October 20, 1881, died May 30, 1920. Here he is called George 
V (George the Fifth) ; George U. Wenner I fought in the American Revolution. 
. Miss Greene. Her maiden name was Kate Yates Greene. 
. Blanche Howard Wenner, born December 5, 1883. Only living child of the family. 
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McCook. My husband was the orator of the day and I was proud when he paid 
this tribute to the American woman, “Bow low to every American girl for she is a 
queen and princess in her own right.”*® 


Interested in silver mines, our gold went in, but neither silver nor gold ever 
came out. We were getting poorer all the time, but so happy we did not seem to 
mind it; servants dwindled down to one; the best of books we never resisted as 
long as we could pay for one. 


THE DESERT ISLAND 


About the fifth year a shadow came into our sunshine; my husband was not so 
well.?° The doctors prescribed a perfect rest from all business cares. Knowing of 
Fremont Island, Great Salt Lake, then owned by the Government and Central 
Pacific Railroad,** we began planning the purchase which we could manage by 
selling our city home and buy a few sheep, and I was so delighted the children 
would see little lambs play—I felt like a real frontier woman to begin “home 
steading” our first acres. I loved the sound of it. Relatives and friends were horri- 
fied at our desolate summer on a desert island. My heart was beating health, 
health for him. 


Boats were few on Great Salt Lake then and winter trips were seldom if ever 
made. Anyway, we would try it for the summer. We tried to think of everything we 
would need for camping and tent life. We arranged for an old sail boat to carry 
us over. I thought of the Ark as we marched in two by two, the little boy and 
girl, age four and two years, two men, the hired girl* and [the] captain, as he 
called himself. 

It seemed fun at first, but with calms, head winds, squalls, and seasickness,— 
for hours that treacherous body was like “a tempest in a teapot.” I felt as if a 
demon had a huge egg beater and was trying to beat something out of the dense 
water; between waves we could almost see the ground and we were so encrusted 
with salt we looked like the salt ornaments now on sale in the Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City. We were nearly three days on the way, about twenty miles from the 
mainland. After the wind had gone down, it took a day to iron out the heavy 
wrinkles of that 22% salt water. On that unsteady trip I made up my mind I 
would not take my family back to the mainland very soon, and perhaps I would 





19. The Salt Lake Daily Tribune, July 6, 1883, called this oration “chaste and beautiful . . .; 
happy in arrangement, exalted in thought and patriotism, and most scholarly and lofty 
in diction. It is a specimen of clear-cut, exquisite English. . . . Some of the figures are 
delicious. 


“ “Lift up your hats and make obeisance to every American boy, for he is by right 
of his inheritance a prince of the royal blood. 


** “Bow low to every American girl, for she is a Princess and Queen in her own 
right.’ ” 


20. Judge Wenner had tuberculosis. 
21. It was the Union Pacific Railroad company. *Rodah Rollins, possibly. 
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wait until the lake dried up. Now Hughes”? would make that same trip in one 
breath. 


We had taken along our two grey-hounds, Echo and Dart, not knowing then 
they would not agree with peaceful sheep raising. When we finally landed I shall 
never forget the leap they gave; after three days’ misery and confinement in the 
hold of the boat they surely struck for “Freedom and Liberty.” I thought they 
would never stop running. 

It was a Sunday morning when we anchored in the Bay of our future home 
where we faced nearly three thousand acres of sage brush and grease wood. 

The shore was of very fine gravel or coarse sand, not unpleasant to the feet. I 
missed the church spires and the call of church bells. The children, like the dogs, 
began to run and enjoy land again. When a bit settled, I started my little Sunday 
School. The silent surroundings were conducive to concentration with me, but not 
so with the children. It seemed to me they had turned Natives at once and just 
wanted to explore. 

Near where we landed there was an old shanty, built of drift wood and pieces 
of wrecked boats, and the winds and rains must have blown through it for years.”* 
I suppose way back some one thought of a home on that lonely Island, but 
wearied of the isolation. I wondered if I would get accustomed to the creeping 
things, which just amused the children.** In the afternoon a swim in the Lake, 
after supper a walk over the hill where a glorious sunset held us, and then the 
moon lit up our little world and hope built happy days ahead. 

We had come prepared for camping all summer, but when we unpacked I 
discovered we had left our small looking-glasses behind. My husband was highly 
amused; he was to wear a beard for throat protection. He waited for my vanity 
to send for a looking glass and I did not have one for six months. Fifty years ago 
women did not carry little mirrors in their bags and peep at themselves every few 
minutes. If any woman wishes to be pleased with her appearance, let her forget 
her’face for six months and then behold herself again. I shall always believe this 
omission of a looking-glass was done purposely. 

When the old Salty boat, after a month, came over with cedar posts, lumber 
and fresh provisions, my hired girl could not resist the opportunity of returning to 
the mainland, more I think to see herself than her friends. 

We had pitched our tents not far from the Beach and near the old Shanty. We 
had no screens then and the spiders and other insects would creep into the tents. 





22. Evidently a reference to some aerial accomplishment of Howard Hughes, according to 
Blanche H. Wenner. 

23. This was the old Miller cabin, built by Jacob Miller and associates when they were using 
the island as a sheep range. 

24. The island was notorious for its lizards, mice, and especially, snakes. Snakes were pri- 
marily whipsnakes and blowsnakes; rattlesnakes have not been observed there. Snakes 
are seldom seen on the island today, most of them having been killed by fires that have 
swept the island—the most recent one in 1940. Charles Stoddard reports having found 
numerous dead ones there after that fire. Charles Stoddard, “Facts about Fremont 
Island” (unpublished manuscript), p. 3. 
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After the children were asleep I put cotton in their ears and it worked two ways, 
kept out intruders, and prevented the early strange noises at crack of dawn from 
reaching their ears; when I removed the cotton it was only a few minutes until 
their blue eyes were open to their new world of wonders. For my protection I soon 
made myself a night cap such as my grandmother wore. 

Only one “do not” in the children’s lives and that was not to go in the Lake 
unless we were with them. If the briny water is swallowed it brings on a terrible 
strangulation! I can only liken it to smelling too much ammonia. 

The summer proved a wonderful benefit to my husband and we decided to 
spend the winter there. We had no boat of our own, but made arrangements for 
the same boat that brought us over, to bring our mail and other necessities about 
once a month. 

The captain knew our tastes and would arrive with a regular little store, that 
we might select to satisfy our needs. At that time old fashioned row boats and little 
sail boats were the only transportation. Launches were tried occasionally, but the 
machinery rusted very soon and in a storm they were more dangerous than a sail 
boat. The lake’s greatest depth then was about forty-five feet and every foot 
seemed solid, yet wildly seeking a new place, when the dense body of water was 
in commotion. 

Fremont writes of that first visit to the Island 1842 [1843] and his unwilling- 
ness to remain longer and trust his explorers’ lives to the uncertainties of this 
lake; he lost the cap of his telescope on the Peak, the highest point of the Island, 
and we always hoped to find it? his book and Stansbury’s were two of our interest- 
ing books in those frontier days. After Fremont, someone built the old shanty I 
mentioned, and it certainly had stood the storms of years. I papered it with 
magazine pictures and it was our crude gay kitchen. 

Some early adventurer had braved the treacherous water and on the Peak had 
carved roughly a cross well enough defined for us to know a prayer had broken 
the silence of that lonely island.?® The Indian, too, had been there, for we found 
and have in our possession now, several flint arrow heads.?’ 

The fall weather was spicy, but sunny. We had lumber brought across and the 
two men who were working for us, with my husband’s management and assis- 
tance, built a little house, which we thought should have a very small name; cabin 
sounded too pretentious so we named it the Hut. With a tent, a shanty and a Hut 
we were prospering. We rented the boat for a month and had horses, cows, 
chickens, a big wagon and thoroughbred rams from Iowa brought over. 

All hands combined, rock was collected, and while it may have been a rudely 
constructed house, the weather being favorable, it was finished by spring and it 
had an upstairs and a downstairs. 





25. This cap was actually found by Jacob Miller during the 1860's. Supra. 

26. bi is the cross carved by Kit Carson and associates of the Fremont party, September 9, 
1843. 

Zi. nee Indian artifacts such as metates and grinding stones have been found on the 
sland. 
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We sent for our household goods, which were stored in Salt Lake City, and 
we lined the house with our books, and hung on the rough grey plastered walls 
my loved pictures I brought from Europe. Corregio’s Magdalene looked as if she 
had crept in at the window and was simply resting there. 

We started our ranch with a few sheep and they browsed on the south side 
through the winter and took care of themselves, and imagine our joy in the 
spring when many ewes came proudly over the hill with twin lambs. 

On account of the salt air we were not successful with trees nor garden. 

Our fuel was dead sage brush and grease wood and the combination was fine. 
Nothing better than a broiled lamb chop over the grease wood, which is a hard, 
glowing, clean coal. 

There was so much to do, so much to think about in this new life away from 
the world, the only family on the Island. I began to feel much of my life would 
have been wasted living in the outside world imitating fashions, wondering about 
neighbors’ affairs, worrying about my children’s companions. We learned to 
know ourselves, enjoy ourselves, children and books. 

Our relatives and friends were calling hard for us to get off that Desert 
Island and come back to civilization. 

Time was slipping by so pleasantly that the months were slipping into years. 
Our sheep industry was increasing and the sheep shearers were greatly excited 
about our lives when they came over. Their wives who felt sorry for me, because 
I lived way off and had no neighbors, always sent me their choicest jam and 
pickles. I asked two of these well-to-do shearers why they did that hard work and 
one reply was, “Well, my children have gotten to the place where they want gold 
teeth and an organ.” Another husky fellow replied, ““My children have learned to 
dance and have joined the Episcopal Church, and that means they are in Society, 
and surely they need money.” 

We always observed Sunday and it was a long day for the shearers; resting 
was their hardest work. 

We finally purchased an old boat whose quivering masts had pointed to the 
stars for years; she was overhauled, made steady and staunch again, and carried 
our fleeces and lambs to the Mainland. We named her the Argo; some of us 
carved a crude ram’s head on her bow. We extracted all the poetry we could out 
of our sheep industry. In those days Depression had not made all sheep “black 
sheep.” 

“The Lord was our Shepherd.” We did not need herders, fences, nor feed. 
There were natural springs, a bit brackish. , 

With our other improvements we drove wells, and the water while not perfectly 
fresh was analyzed as very beneficial and we who lived there found it most 
palatable except in coffee, and we soon became: accustomed to that. 

Happy with returning health and the beautiful spring time, things began to 
happen. Someone sent the children a donkey and we called him Adam, and the 
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first born on our Island was a little colt and we named her Eve, and about that 
time I received a package from the Governor addressed to: 


“The Lady of the Lake” 


Now, did we not have a great beginning? The children were amused by home- 
made pleasures, such as would make the poor little rich girl envious. Even then 
they were making little boats that put out to Sea with their hopes, and oh, what 
homes in the sand just to be washed away! Pebbles were people and sometimes 
sheep. Our little girl learned to swim first, just before her fourth birthday, which 
embarrassed her brother and he argued some good swimmers might go with one 
foot on the bottom, but in a few weeks he could outdistance her. The family’s 
afternoon entertainment was the lake, and my husband being a very able 
swimmer would go far out with the children and I did not lag very far behind. 
Floating in that dense water was great fun. 

The mice and lizards sometimes interfered with the solemnity of my little 
Sunday School. One time with the iwenty-third Psalm still on their tongues, I 
heard my little boy say, as he ran gleefully out of the Hut, “And lizards runneth 
over; that’s why Mother sat on her feet.” 

I had held in reserve my Mainland finery, forgetting it would be old-fashioned; 
some dresses several years old were still in perfect condition. Occasionally it oc- 
curred to me I might go off some day. About this time it was decided I should 
go back to my old home in Illinois for a few months. 

The Argo carried us across to a little settlement called Hooper; imagine the 
children after two years; they kissed everything on the Island good-bye. 

We were a funny procession going up the street in Ogden, Utah. I, un- 
conscious of my old-fashioned clothes in perfectly good order, somewhat uncom- 
fortable I admit. The boy with a squeaking pet Pelican close to him; the little girl 
with a box of horned toads; the children would not leave me and they would not 
leave their pets. Our friends, who were so amused at our appearance then, have 
now so magnified that little procession until one would think no circus excitement 
ever equalled it. 


The poor lame pelican, which the children found hurt on the Island shore, 
was so appreciative of their care that he became a great pet and was often to 
me a nuisance. He was presented to a park finally with the understanding he must 
be taken to walk, since he could not fly, and be treated with respect. 

My husband returned to the Island as spring and summer were busy times, 
and the children and I left for the East, our first break in the Island life. 

Back to the old home with my little Islanders, although so young, readers and 
thinkers, for every day they had had their lessons. We certainly were curiosities 
to relatives and friends, with unusual experiences and children whose only punish- 
ment had been not to play together for one hour. 
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While East there was an epidemic of whooping cough and my father, con- 
cerned, said, “Children, have you had it?” and little Blanche replied, “Grandpa, 
I think we had all the diseases but Polygamy before we went to the Island.”** 

After three months I returned to the Island and brought home our new baby 
boy.?° 

With seventeen miles of shore line their own again, the children were happy 
on that Island. They found two Shetland ponies, Dot and Cricket. There was a 
goat and harness and a little wagon,—the days were not long enough for all the 
fun, and a fine new companion, a Shepherd dog from the famous Philadelphia 
Kennels. 

One day the help reported Dot had the colic, but she was getting over it and 
my small boy thought a good rubbing would do her good, and he found a bottle 
of varnish, instead of oil, and rubbed her the wrong way until her beautiful 
glossy coat looked even queer to him, and when he came for help, we found the 
poor pony so stiff from excess of varnish she could not lie down without difficulty. 
Two men, with oil and other things applied gradually, softened her coat and in a 
few days she was in riding order. The boy loved and cared for her and was always 
sorry for that mistake. The wise pony soon knew his tender heart; at a steep hill 
he always got off to make her load easier. 

What a play ground was the Sand Hill instead of the city child’s limited sand 
box! Those children knew the first flutter of the wind and would play on, knowing 
it would quiet down again; or if a certain breeze stiffened, how quickly they 
grabbed their playthings and ran for home. They did not forget how they had 
been caught and peppered by the swift stinging sand. 

Over a hill they used to play, and our signal for their return was a flag at the 
upstairs window, and they must watch for that. It occurred to the boy, whose 
conscience was more elastic than his sister’s, that if he did not go to the top of the 
hill to see it, they could play on and on. 

Having no trees on the Island we were without switches or shade, but Wellesley 
and Yale have been told mother had a slipper.*° 

On hot summer days, which were not often, we moved around the house and 
the barn for shade. Life with us meant home-made bread and home-made 
pleasures, and how many times we found “Necessity the mother of Invention.” 
How much fun we had over substitution and make-believe. Once I forgot to send 
for sugar until I found myself entirely out. I bridged over that forgetfulness with- 
out my husband ever knowing it. While waiting for the boat to return with other 
things and sugar, I said, “Let us try coffee without sugar for several days. I am 
sure we are better off without it.” I talked so hard that I changed our taste for 
sugarless coffee. 





28 .The Wenners were not Mormons. This was during the most extensive anti-polygamy 
activity in Utah. 

29. Lincoln Greene Wenner, born July 8, 1888, died September 25, 1906. 

30. Blanche H. Wenner graduated from Wellesley; George U. Wenner from Yale. 
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With our chickens, ducks, turkeys and sheep we lived well and once a month 
usually sent our boat over for fresh provisions and mail. 

Oh, the mail and how the newspapers were devoured—that part of life we 
never gave up. Crude as Island life was in many ways, there were certain ameni- 
ties that were never neglected. We expected and respected proper appear- 
ance at the evening meal. 

Once I had a stiff neck, sounds Biblical, or a “Catch” as my grandmother 
would say. I was sitting on a little bench by the door watching a workman plane 
a board and thought what fun the children will have with the shavings. As I 
stiffly turned around I spied a snake midst the shavings and believe me I gave one 
jump and unhitched my neck, and I will tell the doctors that is sure a speedy cure. 

How the baby grew and thrived and how soon he toddled after the others; 
he knew no boundary line and feared nothing. 

All holidays were celebrated that the children might always know their im- 
portance and they recited “Barbara Fritchie” and other poems suitable for the 
days. They hoisted the Flag, and it was impressive to see the Red, White and Blue 
waving over Fremont Desert Island. 

The animals so felt the quiet of life there, that one Fourth of July a few 
rockets created such a disturbance that our choice Jersey cow bolted over the hill 
and stood in the briny lake “watchfully waiting” for peace and quiet again be- 
fore she ventured to return. 

Our Christmas tree was always brought from the Mainland, and Santa Claus 
knew the way to the Island, and often the children wondered how things happened. 

On summer evenings the children would skip down to the Lake for a snappy 
dip and then to bed. Their father at the foot of the stairs would sing— 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 


Down falls a golden dream for thee, 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


and always ended with a muffled sleepy “Boom, Boom”; they rarely heard the end. 
The little girl, called by her father Cush La Machree, would stand on the 
shore and repeat for him very dramatically— 


*‘What are all these kisses worth, 
If Thou kiss not me?” 


Her brother would say, pointing to the sheep— 


My name is Norval; on the Grampion Hills 
My father feeds his flock. 


Then they would straddle their Shetland ponies and charge to the hills shrieking— 
Blue Bonnets across the Border! 


Our baby boy, not yet three years old, though not able to read, knew the 
titles of books and where they belonged. Our book shelves were open and the 
children were taught early the care of books; they absorbed the titles and authors. 
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For instance, they were watching carefully a family of horned toads, their pets. 
One they called “Achilles,” one “The Bride of Lammermoor” and one was “The 
Country Doctor” and we heard the little boy tell his brother, “That name is so 
long let’s call him Balzac.” 

One day little Lincoln disappeared and we scattered in every direction on foot 
and horseback searching for him. We always told the children if lost to follow the 
shore-line and they would come home safely. After a half day’s search he was 
spied far away, keeping very close to every little curve of the shore; his father 
soon had him in his arms. He was a sorry sight with his tear stained, dirty face 
and he said, “Sometimes I lay down on the shore-line and said: ‘Now I lay me 
down to sleep, I pray the Lord my soul to keep’—and then I got up and went 
on.” I know God heard and understood that prayer as the little fellow trudged 
on so near to the shore-line, never realizing the curves could be cut across; he did 
his “little best.” 

My husband and our man left very early one morning in our little row boat; 
the lake was calm and everything encouraging, with a gentle, favorable wind, and 
they would cross to a point of land, where the water was too shallow for the Argo, 
and then drive to Hooper Post Office and return by midnight anyway, probably 
by milking time. 

There came one of those sudden squalls, which upset their plans for returning. 
I knew why they were not home and was not uneasy. Early the next morning I 
saw coming over the sand hill two men who looked queer and rough as they 
neared the house; they were encrusted with salt from the briny spray. I said with 
a trembling voice, “Won’t you have breakfast?” and the reply was, “Sure, we will, 
where is the axe?” My heart stood still and I remembered out of reach of the 
children was a loaded revolver; but shooting a tin can is very different from shoot- 
ing a man. I began to recover when I saw them chopping and stacking sage brush 
for my future use.. The children must have felt my excitement, although I thought 


I was calm, but imagine my feelings when I saw my three standing like three 
statues with their bows and arrows; they believed in Preparedness and Defense; 


but I knew the men were safe from their aim. 

At eight o’clock I went to the barn and wondered if I could ever perform that 
job of milking, entirely new to me. I pulled and tugged—and not a spatter of 
milk, and then I wondered why I had not asked the men for that service. I tried 
first one hand and then the other; in two hours I filled my bucket, but did not 
empty the cow. My poor “lady fingers” were lame for a week. About an hour after 
my milking seance, I saw our little boat coming in the bay; how I wished then I 
had waited. 

My husband brought the world to us; everything was news and the gunny 
sack of mail was like a post office. 
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His greatest surprise on the Island was my bucket of milk, and I am sure it 
was the cow’s greatest surprise too, which she hoped would not be repeated. Our 
lives were never humdrum by any means. 

Once the children decided they ought to be sick, they heard us reading letters 
about their little cousin being sick, and not to be outdone, the two older ones 
began by letting “the old cat die” in their swings, then caught hands and whirled 
as long as they could, then staggered over to a can of sheep dip and sniffed that 
until they knew they were sick or something. We found them laid out in the 
shearing shed—and that was their only sickness on the Island and was brought 
on by their own determination. 

Hearing us read and discuss news, the children had absorbed some presidential 
information. It seemed a big leap from the White House to a hen house on 
Fremont Island; but this happened. There was a new big hen house painted 
white, empty and clean, awaiting a certain breed of chickens. My eight year old 
boy decided he would be the President in the White House and his little sister 
could come and ask favors; but when she came to the door her imagination 
ceased, and to her it was a hen house and she ran away laughing and cackling 
which incensed the dignity of her brother. 

One of our favorite walks after the evening meal was to Sunset Rock, and as 
the brilliant colors of the sky faded, my brave husband, who then was struggling 
with his health unbeknownst to me, would repeat: — 


God’s in his Heaven— 
All’s right with the World! 

Shearing and dipping were great excitement and I never ceased to sympathize 
with a sheep whose big fleece had just been taken off and then was pushed into a 
dipping vat of warm tobacco juice and could only get out of it by swimming, 
his first lesson perhaps. The men kept at a distance when he shook himself and 
the shearers rarely ever smoked tobacco in any form; I wonder if the sheep dip 
supplied it, or they faithfully kept the Mormon “Word of Wisdom.” 

Anyone who dared sail a boat in those days was a Captain, so we mostly had 
a captain who looked after the Argo in the bay and the cows and horses on land. 
He kept my old shanty kitchen shining and could prepare a meal—not with 
cream puffs, but no French Chef could turn out a finer roast of lamb. 

With my husband’s supervision corrals were improved and things put in order 
again after the chaos of shearing, dipping and shipping. 

With spring came all day picnics on horseback to the far end of the Island; it 
was a great caravan. We surely nibbled close to the bones of our fried chicken and 
snapped the “wish bone,” and I am sure our wishes came true, since they were 
not extravagant and mostly confined to the Island. 

An occasional little sail boat would cruise the lake, trusting to fair weather, 
and it was our delight when it came our way and people shared our plain 
hospitality. 
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One boat, a catamaran, with her snowy sails spread, came silently into our 
harbor, and how my little boys chased up and down the beach and my little girl 
was holding on to her skirt ready to drop her curtsy with the arrival of the crew. 
I had my tea kettle boiling ready to do the Island’s best. On the boat was the 
gallant Captain [David L.] Davis of Salt Lake City, the father of Noel Davis, 
later one of our brave aviators. 

After five years of Island life, we decided to spend the winter in California. 
The Island would take care of itself and we would give our little Islanders a taste 
of civilization. We sent our man* of all work to the mainland for mail and 
purchases needed. 

Returning, the Argo struck a storm and heavy head winds and the man was 
detained mid-lake just the time when he was needed most. Just once I realized 
things might change. I thought my husband was taking a nap and from the other 
room I heard him softly saying, “In my Father’s house are many mansions.” I ran 
to the shore where the children were playing to gain strength to fight my own 
anxiety and to catch their cheer and sunshine for him. That night I awakened 
many times wishing the wind would go down. Next morning busy with prepara- 
tions for our California trip, I heard him call and the voice sounded far away 
and between the upstairs and the downstairs, I knew, oh I knew! 

With these words, “I love you, love the children,” and so he left the Island 
really living until he died. There I stood alone facing death for the first time in 
all my life; the three little children were on a far away hill, happy in their play. 


I wondered what their brave father would say were he in my place and I in his. 
I met them and explained as best I could. Did anyone ever stop the laughter and 
halt the happiness of little children? It takes something from one that never 
comes back. 


No sign of the boat. All day long those heavy waves beat against the shore as 
though tearing up the Island. I heard once that two fires close together meant a 
call for Help. My feet and hands were busy climbing the hill pulling and piling 
the sage brush high ready for my signals at night; I thought, turn the spreading 
roots toward the sky that they may emphasize my distress.** During the night I 
would replenish those fires and then back to my children peacefully sleeping up- 
stairs and I would not have them hear my sorrow as I sat below where their 
blessed father was resting beside the books he loved so well. On watch my second 
night the wind began to quiet down moaning and sighing. I thought, “How long, 
Oh Lord, how long.” There came a faint light in the heavens and gradually a 
broad stream of moonlight like a path of gold and I saw the Argo sailing “wing 
and wing” toward me. I felt like an angel was treading softly across the water. 

The man called, “What’s happened?” 

By the light of a lantern we worked that night in the barn and made as best 
we could the box and I lined it not with cold white satin but with a softly tinted 





*Charles Rollins of Centerville, Utah. 
31. People on the mainland saw and recognized the signals but could do nothing to help. 
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precious shawl. Morning did come again and the first words I heard were from 
my little eight year old boy, “Mother, I am half a man,” and no sermon in all 
the world could have strengthened me more. His words brought the “Everlasting 
Arms” which supported me through our little service. 

I sent my children to a far away beach for pebbles, and told them when they 
saw their flag at the upstairs window to come home. When all was over they came 
and with these beautiful pebbles of all colors we each made a letter and spelled 
the word LOVE on that newly made grave. Then came a shower like sympathy 
from Heaven and soon a rainbow and the sunshine lit up my world again—the 
glorious memories of our life and love on that Desert Island. 

* + + F 

Shortly after this tragic event, Mrs. Wenner took her family from the island. 
But the place always commanded a prominent position in her affections and 
when she died on December 29, 1942, her only living child made arrangements 
to place the ashes of the mother beside the father’s grave. So it was that in June, 
1943, accompanied by a few friends, Blanche H. Wenner returned to the island 
grave site and in a brief ceremony deposited the mortal remains of Kate Y. 
Wenner—Noble*® beside the grave of her former husband. 

After the burial of Judge Wenner in 1891 a board picket fence was built around 
the burial plot. As years passed the posts rotted away, and in 1941 Charles 
Stoddard was authorized to build a new one—the one now standing. This fence 
consists of a concrete foundation with steel posts and galvanized combination 
wire. A bronze plaque bearing the vital statistics of those buried in the plot was 
subsequently attached to the gate. Mr. Stoddard also placed a large stone to mark 
the grave. During the summer of 1948 Miss Wenner authorized Mr. Stoddard to 
construct a cairn at the grave site. This was constructed of rocks taken from the 
walls of the old stone house. The bronze plaque was removed from the gate and 
firmly fixed to the cairn‘to form a permanent marker for the two noble people 
who took civilization to Fremont Island. 

In granting permission to publish her mother’s memoirs, Miss Wenner ex- 
pressed the desire to have four other items printed also—a short statement by 
John E. Jones concerning his connection with the grave site, two letters to Mr. 
Jones from Mrs. Noble, and one letter from Miss Wenner to Mr. Jones. 


Salt Lake City — February 25, 1943 


Last fall while making a trip on the Lake with Dr. T. C. Adams and two Sea 
Scouts, we anchored overnight at the north of Antelope Island and the following 
morning sailed over to the south end of Fremont, where we landed and visited 
an old ranch with a flowing artesian well. 

Dr. Adams and the two scouts decided to climb to the top of the island while 
I put in my time exploring the ranch and across to the west side of the island. In 





32. Mrs. Wenner married John Scott Noble in 1903. 
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these peregrinations I came across a small plot of ground enclosed in an iron 
fence, set in cement posts. Within the fence were the initials, “W. U. J. V. E.” 
partly buried in the sand. 

On returning to Salt Lake I made inquiry and found that the island was the 
property of Mrs. Kate Y. Noble, then residing at the Women’s University Club in 
Seattle. I wrote to her explaining the trip and offered to do anything that I could 
towards straightening up the initials. The following correspondence are letters 
from Mrs. Noble and her daughter. 

Further interest developed when I discovered that my good friend Shelton 
Baker, now a rancher just south of Jackson’s Hole, went with Mr. Wenner, Mrs. 
Noble’s first husband, to Fremont- Island back in the late 1880’s, when Mr. 
Wenner purchased the island. 

Believing that the material in Mrs. Noble’s article would be of interest to 
others interested in the Lake, I have reproduced it herewith. J. E. J.** 


Seattle — November 24, 1942 


My dear Mr. Jones :— 


I wish to thank you for your kind and thoughtful letter, Nov. 19 received 
yesterday. 

For five years Fremont Island was my happy home, not a neglected sheep 
ranch as it is now. A real home with a big library, pictures from Abroad and 
Shetland ponies for my three little children. Life was a joy until death came to 
my husband, U. J. Wenner, Sept. 19, 1891. 

My two sons have passed away; Lieut. George U. Wenner lies beneath the 
Flag he loved and served (in World War I) at Presidio, San Francisco. The other 
son, Lincoln Greene Wenner, rests beside his grandpa Greene near Salem, III.; my 
father and Abraham Lincoln were boyhood friends. 

I still own the Island and my daughter, Blanche Wenner, who is a high school 
teacher and a war worker, hopes some day to make the improvements we once 
had, artesian wells, etc. Blanche is keenly interested in your calling attention to 
the initials U. J. W. and however you think is best to arrange them to master 
the sand and wind, and your expense I will attend to. Originally the galvanized 
letters were filled with bright pebbles. The V. E. were the last letters of the word 
LOVE, a letter for each one of the family left behind. 

Of course, the Salt Lake Tribune did not get the tragic news until late in Sept., 
1891 and one account is given in the same paper, Sunday, Oct. 4, 1891. The hired 
man had taken our boat, The Argo, over for the mail. My husband died on the 
Island and on account of the wild storm the man could not return for days. On 





33. John E. Jones, formerly of Salt Lake City, now of San Francisco. 
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his return we buried my husband on the Island he had loved. It was kind of you 
to tell me of the grave. Whatever seems best to you will be right with us and 
gladly I will pay expense. 


Very cordially yours, (Mrs. J.S.) Kate Y. Noble 


Seattle — Dec. 7, 1942 
My Dear Mr. Jones: — 


Your letter of Nov. 20th received and we do appreciate your kindly interest 
and help for the grave on the Island. I like the simple inscription: 


U. J. Wenner 
Born July 31, 1849 
Died September 19, 1891 


Enclosed you will find an account of my Island life, which I wrote a few 
years ago so that my daughter, family and friends might have it in my own 
words. I really think it belongs to the State of Utah, and I appreciate so much 
your interest. 


Again thanking you, Sincerely — Kate Y. Noble. 


Seattle — 21 January, 1943 
My dear Mr. Jones, 


Very shortly after my wonderful little mother had written to you last came her 
very sudden death, Dec. 29th, as perhaps you read in the Salt Lake Tribune. 

You don’t know how much Mother and I appreciated your interest and kind- 
ness about my father’s grave. Little did I realize that I would so soon be planning 
to place her ashes beside him! This I plan to do, if possible, when school closes 
in June. ; 

Again I want to thank you from my heart for all that your interest in Fremont 
Island meant to my dear mother. 


Sincerely yours, Blanche H. Wenner 
(Only living child of Kate Y. Noble) 





UTAH AND THE WEST* 


AVERY CRAVEN 
The University of Chicago 


ENTENNIALS have their value. The pause to look back across the hundred years 
C that lie behind an institution serves not only to awaken pride in things already 
accomplished but also to stress the solemn obligation to continued service. The 
backward glance down a century throws events into proper perspective and em- 
phasizes the indebtedness of the present to those who have gone before. Institutions 
are but the elongated shadows of their builders. They reveal the wisdom and the 
blunders, the values, sound and unsound, that have gone into their making. The 
record is there to inspire and to warn. Those who observe the Biblical injunction 
to “look into the pit from whence ye are digged” may gain both in humility and 
in wisdom. 


Good old Thomas Fuller once observed: “What a pity it is to see a proper 
gentleman to have such a crick in his neck that he cannot look backward! Yet no 
better is he who cannot see behind him the actions which long since were per- 
formed. History maketh a young man to be old, without either wrinkles or gray 
hairs; privileging him with the experience of age without either the infirmities or 
inconvenience thereof. Yea, it not only maketh things past, present, but it ableth 
one to make rational conjecture of things to come. For the world affordeth no new 
accidents, but in the same sense wherein we call it a new moon, which is the old 
one in another shape, and yet no other than what hath been formerly, all actions 
return again furnished over with some new and different circumstance.” 


Whether or not, in these more skeptical times, we accept Fuller’s evaluation of 
history, few would question the value of some knowledge of the past on which we 
have builded the present. And so, on this occasion, I ask you to turn your heads, 
for a little while, and consider with me some of the significant facts in the past of 
your state and the section of which it is a part. 


*¢ & #2 © 


The history of the United States, up to the beginning of the present century, 
was largely that of an expanding people. From earliest Colonial days along the 
Atlantic Coast, the tide ran ever westward. Out from older centers, where some 
degree of maturity had been reached, the restless and dissatisfied made their way 
into new, raw geographic basins, there to begin over again the work of transform- 
ing the simple wilderness into social-economic complexity. Sometimes the driving 
force was pressure behind—economic disaster, social ills, political injustice; some- 
times it was the lure ahead in opportunity or greater freedom. Always there was 
the chance to begin over again under better conditions. 





*The University of Utah is commemorating the hundredth year of its founding. This address 
was delivered at the Homecoming exercises on November 4, 1949. 
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As early as 1816 a traveler wrote that “the Atlantic States seem to have had 
their day,” that “the more active and enterprising, the people who partake of 
youth, enterprise, and hardihood . . . are looking more and more to the West. . . . ” 
He told of how the American, having exhausted the riches of the older region, 
packs up his moveables and whistles himself “to the banks of the Ohio, the Illinois 
or the Missouri, all one to him,” and there levels the tallest trees to make him- 
self a cabin, soon puts on an addition and, at last, builds a stately house, becomes 
a judge, a general, or a member of Congress! 

“By and by,” he continues, “Kentucky, Tennessee and Ohio, will be old States. 
... They, in time, will become the parents of new States, far in the wilderness, and 
the current of emigration will continue to flow, till it reaches the shores of another 
Atlantic in the West. Old Daniel Boone is still the file-leader. He was the first 
settler in Kentucky, which soon grew too populous for him; and by regular emi- 
gration he has reached the Missouri, which he is now following up to the Rocky 
Mountains. If he lives, he will, I have no doubt, get to the mouth of the Columbia 
River, and there, perhaps, sit down, like another Alexander of Macedon, and weep 
because there are no more worlds to—settle.” 

The traveler was right. Within the life-span of his own generation the tide of 
settlement had everywhere crossed the Alleghenies, spread out over the first great 
interior basins, North and South, and pushed the frontier line well across the 
Mississippi River. Tall, lean, explosive Upland-Southerners had rounded out to 
overflowing, the population of Kentucky and Tennessee, trekked across the Ohio 
northward into the hilly, wooded regions of the Old Northwest, and builded the 
Kingdom of Cotton along the Gulf of Mexico from Georgia to Texas. Farms and 
plantations and slaves had gone with them. A new West that was Southern had 
come into being. 


New Englanders, with intense Puritan purpose, had, meanwhile, pushed up the 
Mohawk and out along the Great Lakes into Michigan, Wisconsin and Illinois. 
Congregational church spires, elm-lined streets and struggling little Yales and 
Harvards marked their course. Stubbornly they held out against the more convi- 
vial ways of the German and Irish immigrants who sought opportunity in the same 
areas. Reluctantly they shared leadership with the men and women from Pennsyl- 
vania and lower New York who came in even greater numbers. 


By such a process of settlement, habits, customs and institutions, standardized in 
the various older regions, were constantly subject to the influence of new environ- 
ments and the necessities of frontier living. Persistence and change battled for 
mastery. Sometimes the old survived; more often it altered its forms to the pressing 
requirements of the new region. Something more native, more American, thus 
emerged in personal characteristics, institutional forms, and social relationships. 
Soon that incurable optimist who saw things not as they were, but as they would 
some day be; that man who measured everything in terms of material progress, 
and confused bigness with quality; that law-abiding citizen who broke the law with 
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clear conscience when his own notions of justice or progress required; that self- 
reliant individualist who worshipped freedom and equality because freedom per- 
mitted him to get ahead of his fellows—in other words, that nineteenth century 
Western American strutted onto the national stage. 

+¢ & 2 


The process by which the well-wooded, well-watered regions east of the Missis- 
sippi River and adjacent to it on the west were settled was soon standardized. 
J. M. Peck in his book, A New Guide for Emigrants to the West, told of the 
“three classes, like the waves of the ocean” that had rolled along one after the 
other. First there was the pioneer, who lived largely “upon the natural growth of 
vegetation” and “the proceeds of hunting.” He built a crude log cabin, cleared a 
small patch of ground by girdling the trees, and moved on when, as Kipling said, 
“his neighbors’ smoke vexed his eyes” and their voices broke his rest. 

The second wave of settlers bought these half developed acres, cleared the 
roads, bridged the streams, built houses with glass windows, planted orchards, 
erected mills, schoolhouses, court-houses and, as Peck put it, soon exhibited “the 
picture and forms of plain, frugal, civilized life.” 

The final wave was composed of “men of capital and enterprise.” Under their 
guidance villages became cities, substantial buildings of brick and stone were 
erected ; fields broadened, industries flourished, and the wide establishment of col- 
. lges and churches indicated the achievment of social maturity. 

Practically all parts of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys passed through these 
three stages, with such variations as local conditions and types of crops imposed. 
An abundance of wood and water everywhere simplified the difficulties of com- 
munication, and, with a generous supply of varied resources, rendered settlement 
comparatively easy. Aside from the matter of protection, the individual and the 
family could solve most of the problems presented. Social-economic fact fell in well 
with the Jeffersonian theories of the self-reliant individual and the limited gov- 
ernment. 

> 2 | 

In the decades immediately preceding the Civil War, this first phase of Ameri- 
can expansion was completed and a new era begun. Ahead of the pioneer now lay 
a vast new region strangely different from anything he had to this time been asked 
to face. Its first great, grass-blanketed reaches were comparatively flat and un- 
forested. Its rainfall was insufficient for the accustomed types of agriculture, and 
its climate was sub-humid. And beyond the Great Plains came towering mountains, 
parched desert lands and great intermountain basins whose riches were as im- 
mense and varied as they were difficult to acquire. Nothing in the pioneer’s pre- 
vious experiences now served. 

He knew how to conquer the wilderness “by girdling trees, planting his crop of 
corn, building his cabin, [and] clearing the land year by year .. . ;” he knew how 
to break the prairie sod, plant his “ax-crop” of corn, and haul his lumber from the 
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nearby stream to build his house; “he knew how to manage a small farm,” and he 
could early rely on neighbors close at hand to join in creating social institutions. 
But in the trans-Mississippi world there were few trees, the paucity of rainfall 
rendered intensive crop cultivation uncertain, and stingy resources did not promise 
density of population. There were fabulous riches in the nutritious grasses of the 
Plains and in the precious metals hidden in the mountains beyond, but they were 
not to be gathered by old frontier methods. The day when the individual pioneer 
and his family could, singlehanded, face the wilderness and reproduce, with only 
minor alterations, the social-economic order they had known in older regions, was 
at an end. New concepts of land uses; new types of social development; and new 
attitudes toward national resources and the relations between men and govern- 
ment were imperatively demanded. To attempt the imposition of old patterns on 
this strangely different world could only end in disaster. 


* @ @ © 


The story of the ultimate conquest of this last frontier is one of the great epics 
of American History. It is a story fascinating in variety, rich in adventure, and 
frightening in wastefulness. Never had the frontier called forth so much of ruthless 
brutality, so much of humane and generous action, so much of strength and so 
much of weakness. Never had the American frontiersman been asked to endure 
such hardships; never had he been promised such lavish rewards. It is a tale 
studded with daring and hazardous enterprise, eccentric characters and bizarre 


incidents. Strong men and patient women move through its record to dare and to 
achieve; to endure and to fail. So colorful are its pages that the terms “West” and 
“frontier” call up to the average American the wind-blown features of a man in a 
ten-gallon hat, with bowed legs and a six shooter as a normal part of his anatomy. 


For a few years the American westward movement paused when it reached the 
hundredth meridian and the dry, treeless plains. For a time the whole western 
interior of the continent seemed to constitute merely a barren impediment to be 
hurriedly crossed in order to reach the Pacific slopes. Meanwhile the trapper and 
trader gathered their matchless harvests of furs to enrich the well organized com- 
panies that centered back in St. Louis, and intrepid explorers, generally under 
government supervision, made known the equally great riches in grass and gold 
and adventure that lay ahead. When the forward movement once more began it 
went not in the slow steady manner by which the Old North and South wests had 
been won. It consisted of a series of rushes that sprinkled settlement thinly about 
wherever pockets of wealth could be quickly opened. Indians, who had supposedly 
found a permanent home in these less desirable regions, were pushed and crowded 
into bloody resistance. The United States Army found new outlets for its pent-up 
energies. The buffalo, in turn, quickly yielded to the mounted hunters, armed with 
new repeating rifles, and one of the continent’s great natural resources was thus 
largely lost in wanton waste. The restless miner, meanwhile, rushed about from 
diggings to diggings, producing the quickest and richest surplus that any frontier 
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had ever yielded. After two generations of settlement, the Ohio-Mississippi region 
had a surplus of only $30 millions; the Inland Empire of the Northwest equalled 
that annually during its first ten years. The total bullion yield of the region was to 
be measured in terms of hundreds of millions of dollars. The mining camp, with 
all its exaggerations, took its place as a new social phenomenon. 

The cattleman, in turn, builded his kingdom on the grass lands from which the 
buffalo had vanished and in the mountain valleys where the miners furnished 
markets. “Cotton was once king,” wrote an enthusiastic rancher, “but grass is now, 
[and] if grass is King, the Rocky Mountain region is its throne.” Cattle bred in 
Texas and fattened on the government domain at little expense to their owners 
made easy fortunes for those early on the ground and provided food in abundance 
for an industrializing nation. Railroads, built with government subsidies, soon re- 
placed the more colorful stage coaches, express riders, and freight wagons which 
had served earlier needs, and carried hopeful small farmers westward to attempt 
the raising of crops such as they cultivated on their eastern lands. 


It was a glorious day of unlimited optimism. In the nation as a whole, busy with 
the work of a life growing steadily more complex, this great West seemed as “a 
porch opening upon wide free vistas. It gave national life a sense of spaciousness 
and adventure that it would otherwise have lacked. Men listened with wonder 
to Major Powell’s story of the first perilous voyage down the Grand Canyon, to 
Clarence King’s description of the Sierras, to Custer’s narrative of his campaigns. 
They could feel that the age of almost boundless opportunities in America had 
not yet come to an end. Stagecoach and immigrant train, mining rush and cattle 
round-up, Mexican mission and salmon fishery, Chinatown and Indian agency, 
made up a varicolored panorama that added breadth and brightness to the Ameri- 
can scene. They, and the kaleidoscopic bustle that was month by month altering 
the face of the huge region, were a constant stimulus to the imagination and 
energy of Americans whose lives were narrowed into parlors and countingrooms 
thousands of miles away.” 


But there was another side to the picture. Much that was going on in these days 
was pure exploitation and not development. It was planless and wasteful. Few had 
taken thought of the morrow. Immediate, surface riches had been gathered by 
those who, when they had exhausted one area, hastened on to the next. Methods 
and patterns totally unfitted to the permanent needs of the peculiar region had 
been applied. The fact of its fundamental difference had seldom been recognized. 
Disaster was, therefore, inevitable. Individuals and states were to learn to their 
sorrow that only organized effort, group cooperation and intelligent planning 
would serve the permanent needs of this strange new trans-Mississippi West. 

The miner, with his pick and pan, met ruin first as the precious metals to be 
gathered by his crude, individual methods were quickly exhausted and the over- 
crowded fields rewarded only the few. “Busted” and disheartened, the prospectors 
from one area after another made their way back home, leaving ghost towns and 
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abandoned mines behind them. The next steps could be undertaken only by the 
mining company with capital great enough to employ machinery and the tech- 
nical skills necessary in quartz and deep shaft mining. Experience merely enforced 
what nature had decreed from the beginning; that the tasks on their frontier were 
too great for the individual working alone. The choice, therefore, was simply one 
between voluntary cooperation on the part of the settlers themselves for the largest 
social wellbeing and enjoyment of nature’s resources, or the ultimate exploitation 
of the region’s wealth by outside corporations for private gain. 

The tragic story of Montana’s experiences with the eastern corporations that 
have mined her rich stores of copper is an extreme but not unique one. Her wealth 
has passed out to enrich those in other states; her government has been dominated 
and corrupted by outside influences; her streets have been splashed with the blood 
of industrial strife; her social institutions have lagged behind; and her population, 
often finding satisfaction only in riotous indulgence, has stood nearly stationary for 
decades. “The experiment in democratic capitalism” has come more nearly to 
discrediting itself here than in any other part of America! 


The story of the cattle range business and of the small farmers, who crowded 
out into this great uncertain land, is an equally tragic one. Early profits for cattle- 
men vanished as the range was over-stocked and barbed wire fences checked the 
easy movement of cattle. The attempt to apply homestead legislation and old type 
land surveys to these stingy lands added to the ruin and a few dry summers and a 
few severe winters finished the job. As Professor Dale has said, the cattlemen, like 
Rip Van Winkle, awoke one fine morning to discover that they were no longer in 
a cow country. The large cattle companies, backed by English and Eastern capital, 
and the better located lesser units blundered through, but all were forced to 
recognize the fact that the free, planless days were over. 


The small farmers and their families fared even worse. Scanty and unreliable 
rainfall blasted their crops. Unintelligent land distribution and private control of 
limited water resources held back the development of such irrigation as might have 
been possible. Surface soils once broken by the farmer’s plow felt the full force of 
western winds and dust bowls were early in the making. Suffering and retreat over 
wide areas became a normal part of the agricultural story. Bitter strife, that often 
ended in bloodshed, developed between cattlemen and sheep men and farmers. 
Soon all were at odds with the railroads that had promised so much and given 


so little. 
* * * * 


Along side of these dismal trial and error experiments in conquering the great 
trans-Mississippi West was one that contrasted sharply with what was going on 
around it. In what was to be the state of Utah, something unique in this region, 
and scarce enough elsewhere in America, was taking place. Foresight, stateman- 
ship, planning and cooperative effort for highest social ends were being employed 
in the founding and building of a commonwealth. Here the larger patterns to 
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which the whole great region would ultimately have to come, either through fail- 
ure or government decree, were being voluntarily set up and made to work. Here 
the welfare state, of which so much has been said, was, in a way, being given 
a trial. 

It is not necessary for me to retell the story of Mormon persecutions and the 
reasons for migration. The historian must stress the things of wider import. And 
what is significant to the historian in the Mormon story is the simple fact of an 
intense religious cement which bound the usually individualistic American fron- 
tiersmen into a close cooperative body capable of facing and solving the difficult 
problems of this new West. Under the wise statesmanship and foresight of Brigham 
Young a planned migration took place, which, in the main if not at all times, 
robbed it of the frightful waste the other migrants were to know. 


The same foresight planned settlement; carefully diffused it to the abilities of 
the region to bear population, and then evolved the policies of land uses and the 
intelligent cooperative effort in water control which quickly provided the irriga- 
tion necessary for the widest occupation of this semi-arid region. Young’s declara- 
tions that “No man can ever buy land here, for no one has any land to sell. But 
every man shall have his land measured out to him, which he must cultivate in 
order to keep it”; that “there shall be no private ownership of the streams that 
come out of the canyons, nor the timber that grows on the hills. These belong to 
the people: all the people,” laid the foundations for a sound land and water 
policy based on the assumption that the welfare of society as a whole transcends 
that of any single individual. In theory, at least, the amount of land assigned to 
one person was that which he could profitably work, and all lands adjoined a 
community irrigation ditch whose waters, in turn, were distributed under super- 
vision accordng to needs. The location of new settlements only where water and 
land could be brought into balance completed a program that would constitute the 
basis for all subsequent irrigation law. It might even be said with much truth that 
‘ there was little in Major John Wesley Powell’s much praised Geological Survey 
report, made years later, that was not implied in Young’s program and the Utah 
legislature’s act of 1852. 

Through such programs a prosperous agricultural life, in what seemed to be an 
impossible region, was quickly established, and that boisterous, lawless, explosive 
era so characteristic of regions where mining led the way was avoided. That meant 
in turn that Utah escaped most of the suffering and despair that came with the 
failure of placer mining, and the corruption and exploitation by the outside cor- 
poration that has darkened the economic and political life of most of her neighbors. 


The same farsightedness and wise planning went into the development of the 
urban life of Utah. Due to the predominance of mining, the town was to play a 
rather unusual role in the life of the trans-Mississippi West. But the mining town 
was a sprawling, planless thing that had no purpose other than to provide a more 
or less temporal abode for its restless population. It was ugly, irregular and cheaply 
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thrown together. It waxed and waned with prosperity and depression. It knew 
more than its share of vice and violence. Salt Lake City and other Mormon towns, 
on the other hand, were planned to fit into the larger pattern of social-economic 
development. They came as early as did the mining towns to their areas, but their 
streets and building lots were spaced and plotted, and the matter of trees and 
shrubs and gardening areas carefully provided for. With an uncanny understand- 
ing of the necessity of a high degree of self-sufficiency if the wealth of this new 
West were ‘not to be drained away for the enrichment of others, the Mormon leaders 
instructed their missionaries in Europe to “seek diligently . . . for wise, skillful and 
ingenious mechanics, manufacturers, potters, etc.,” while they, themselves, en- 
couraged and projected manufacturing efforts that ranged all the way from the 
making of nails to the erection of a sugar beet crushing plant. Utah’s wealth was 
to stay at home. The spirit of interdependence which irrigation had already fos- 
tered was deepened and a more rapid growth of population made possible. 


But the early development of towns meant more than economic gain. It made 
possible the quickest and fullest realization of social purposes. The church 
profited, but of equal importance was the quick appearance of “social accumula- 
tion” for which most frontiers had long to wait. Faltering steps towards public edu- 
cation began almost with the first pushing back of the sage-brush. Progress was 
slow and efforts sometimes hampered by the borrowing of eastern patterns. But the 
planned community lessened the dangers, and Utah escaped much in the educa- 


tional field that neighboring states had to endure. The theater and the enjoyment 
of good music were also early possible, and even a few artists found the chance to 
express themselves without being viewed as queer misfits. 

The establishment of a state university might normally have been delayed for 
several years even in such a progressive community, yet, as early as the summer of 
1848 a few pioneers began to talk of an institution of higher learning where 
teachers might be trained for the common schools and the rising generations might 
have the chance to become “good citizens and upright men and women.” The next 
year by an act of the State of Deseret the machinery for such an institution was 
projected, and a year later approved and opened. Trials and tribulations lay 
ahead, but the significant fact is that an infant colony in a parched desert should 
even have thought of such an instution. Kansas, the next to follow in the plains 
and mountain region, did not open her state university until 1866; Colorado until 
1877; Texas until 1883; Arizona until 1885; Wyoming until 1887; and New 
Mexico until 1889. 

The purposes of the university as stated by the first chancellor’ were equally 
astonishing. “Here,” he said, “instruction. by means of lectures or otherwise will be 
brought to the level of the labouring classes of every grade, of every religious faith, 
of every political creed, and every living language.” It would “elevate all the peo- 
ple to the fullest extent of their capacity.” “Without respect to age or means” this 
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institution “in the valley of the wild and lofty mountains” would “teach all na- 
tions all useful arts and sciences.” 
* * *& # 

Such are the beginnings of one great American West, of a commonwealth in 
that West, and of an institution that now has come to the end of its first hundred 
years. Such is “the pit from which ye are digged.” It is, indeed, a worthy record, 
one that may justly inspire a modest pride. But it should do more. The obligation 
to pioneering rests heavily upon this university. The willingness to dare and to do; 
the courage to risk much in the name of the larger social welfare; the determina- 
tion to hold loyally to the great ideal that the good of the community is ever above 
the interests of the individual; these are values which the founders have left in 
your keeping. 

The tradition of farsighted leadership is also yours. The clear understanding 
of the task to be done and the courage to dream dreams far beyond the hope of 
immediate realization are the things which made notable the words of your first 
chancellor. The acceptance by early leaders of the serious fact that power carries 
with it responsibility is as patent as the fact that it can sometimes be overdone. 
The temptation to over-magnify stability, to hold fast to that which has been 
established, and to stand pat on any program once instituted is also a part of your 
story, both as a state and as a university. The inclination to be ultra-conservative 
as well as to be magnificently progressive are both there. The very success in solv- 
ing problems while others failed sometimes produced a self-complacency that 
stifled the original spirit of daring. Yet it is perfectly clear to anyone who reads 
your story that the days of true progress have been those in which the tolerance, 
already learned in religion between Mormon and Non-Mormon, has also extended 
to ideas: when leaders have understood that the free individual and the happy 
community are not necessarily incompatible. The long glance down the century 
reveals the simple truths that things are not necessarily good just because they are 
new; that what is good for one time is not necessarily good at another. It stresses 
the fact that the price of progress, like the price of liberty, is eternal vigilance. 





OUR LADY AND HER MIRACLES 


HAROLD F. FOLLAND 
I. 
INTRODUCTORY 


One of the dominant figures about whom folk tales clustered in the Middle 
Ages was not a hero but a woman, gentle, sympathetic, kindly—the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, mother of Jesus and foster-mother of everyone who was, like her Son, rejected 
of men and acquainted with grief. The benign feminine figure who dominates the 
miracle tales was the creation first of history, then of the church, and finally of 
the imaginations of the folk who loved her. Stories about Mary and how she 
miraculously helped people in trouble were told all over Europe, and circulated 
freely in what was still a homogeneous religious community. They were told from 
the pulpit, around the hearth, and in the public squares where minstrels regaled 
the illiterate (but not necessarily stupid) throngs. Many of them were written 
down by clerks who loved them or were amused by them. They survive now in 
manuscripts from many countries and in many languages, and form a complex 
and voluminous literature, to which this essay offers an introduction. 

The earlier written groups of stories about Mary are mostly exempla—collec- 
tions of anecdotes for preachers to use in sermons when they wanted to illustrate 
a moral. They are mostly in Latin prose, and have little literary merit. Generally 
they are bare outlines without much dialogue or characterizing details: these 
might be improvised in the pulpit according to the taste and ability of the 
preacher. The most interesting tales are those in the vernaculars, written usually 
in verse, with some attempt at literary form and polish. Since they were often 
intended to be read or to be sung by minstrels rather than to be told in church, 
they develop dramatic values freely and elaborate character and motive, even at 
the expense of the moral teaching.’ 





1. The richest literature of Mary miracles in the vernacular is to be found in Old French, 
which offers not only such cycles as those of Gautier de Coincy (Les Miracles de la 
Sainte Viérge, ed. M. L’Abbe A. E. Poquet [Paris, 1857], Jehan le Marchant (Le Livre 
des Miracles de Notre Dame de Chartres, ed. M. G. Duplessis [Chartres, 1855] ), and 
Jean Mielot (Miracles de Nostre Dame, ed. G. F. Warner [Westminster, 1885] ), but 
also the dramatic miracles, a genre entirely lacking in English (Les Miracles de Nostre 
Dame par Personnages, ed Gaston Paris and Ulysse Robert [Paris, 1876-1893], 8 vols.). 
The earliest Mary story in English—and perhaps in any Western vernacular—is Aelfric’s 
tenth-century rendering of the tale of Theophilus (see H. S. Canby, The Short Story 
in English [New York, 1909] ). The earliest Middle English collection of miracles is 
that found in the South English Legendary (about 1300), which includes seven rather 
highly elaborated tales. For a detailed survey of the miracle cycles in Middle English, 
see Ruth Tryon Wilson, “Miracles of Our Lady in Middle English Verse” (PMLA, 1923, 
XXVIII, 306 ff.), in which she also prints the texts of those miracles not previously 
published—notably the South English Legendary group, and those of the British 
Museum Additional MS. 39,996—and makes some attempt to ascertain their Latin 
sources. 

The Vernon Manuscript (about 1370) contained originally the largest known col- 
lection of miracles in Middle English: the index gives the titles of forty-two, of which 
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Since Chaucer’s day these tales have been lovingly retold, and even today they 
still find readers. Scholars read them for the light they cast on cultural history, or 
for demonstrations of how folk tales, as they are passed about, develop and alter, 
and detach themselves from one hero and adhere to another. The common reader 
still reads them because they are, at their best, good stories well told. 


But they are more than that. Like all good folklore, they provided men in their 
own day with a way of sharing in the imaginative life of the community. And as 
the tales of Paul Bunyan, however remote from facts, convey to us something of 
the spirit and feeling of the days when the timberlands of the Northwest were 
opened up, so these miracle tales enable us today to participate in the life of the 
medieval folk, a life in a social-order and emotional atmosphere far distant from 
ours. Absurd as some of them are, they can tell us today, as they told the original 
listeners who innocently believed them all, of a world order that contains some- 
thing which human beings still bitterly need—compassion. For this is Mary’s 
heroism: in a world which, when it was not gratuitously brutal, appeared ration- 
ally inflexible and blindly just, Mary saw and understood the anguish of human 
beings and stubbornly dispensed mercy. She was mother to an orphaned world. 


II. 
OUR LADY AND HER WAYS 


When the modern Protestant, who likes his religion to perform its function and 
keep its place without any nonsense, begins to explore the miracles performed by 
the Blessed Virgin for her friends in the Middle Ages, he is likely to share the 
feelings of E. M. Delafield’s “Provincial Lady” when she announced to the 
governess her plans for a vacation jaunt across the English Channel. “Made- 
moiselle is sympathetic, but theatrical, and exclaims, ‘C’est la Ste. Vierge qui 
a tout arrangé!’, which sounds like a travel agency, and shocks me.”? Such easy 
comradeship with the Mother of God, the Queen of Heaven, and the symbol of 





only nine have been preserved. This collection contains some of the oldest and most 
popular miracles, thoroughly reworked, many of them into very lively and prettily told 
stories. The largest extant collection is that of the British Museum Additional Manu- 
script 39,996, in which there are eighteen stories. This set is remarkable in that it con- 
tains less widely popular miracles, only five of which appear elsewhere in English verse, 
and those five are considerably distorted. There are also a number of detached miracles, 
standing singly or in pairs in scattered texts. The earliest of these is the story of how 
Our Lady’s psalter was found (Carl Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, Neue Folge 
[Heilbronn, 1881], pp. 220 ff.), retold later by Hoccleve. Next, chronologically, came 
“The Clerk who Would See the Blessed Virgin” (Ibid., pp. 499 ff.). Chaucer retold 
the story of the singing schoolboy killed by Jews, and Lydgate that of the monk from 
whose grave grew five lettered roses—M A R'I A. There is also an incomplete story of 
a wicked knight who reformed, and a very interesting one (to which I have found no 
parallel) about a wife who was jealous of her husband’s nightly visits to the Virgin’s 
shrine. Miss Tryon, finally, prints for the first time three more, two from MS. Tanner 
407, and one, so badly mutilated as to be scarcely comprehensible, about an Abbot and 
a figure of Jesus which steps down from a picture and befriends a child (from MS. 
Harley 2380). 
2. E.M. Delafield, The Diary of a Provincial Lady (New York, 1931), p. 263. 
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the Universal Church may well shock the orderly “scientific mind,” which takes 
such pleasure in the dignity of a well-oiled universe run by an inscrutable 
Force, awesome in its impersonality, and which finds perturbing such penetration 
of religion into secular and frivoluous life as the custom of blessing hounds be- 
fore the hunt. 

But in the tales of her miracles, Mary is always as accessible as a mortal 
mother, and is always ready to help those who need her and call upon her. She 
is no respecter of persons or proprieties; she is nurturing love in action. In these 
tales, Mary has never felt that being out of the church is being out of bounds, nor 
has she stood on her dignity when it was a matter of helping out a friend. One 
good devotee of hers—so the story goes—always celebrated Lady Day by a party 
at which a new tun of wine was opened and consumed; but on one occasion the 
tun broke and the wine spilled all over the cellar. Undaunted, the hostess prayed 
to Mary, the cask was made whole [and full], and the party went on. “There is 
no one to love and trust like Our Lady,” commented one of the men.* It was such 
triviality as this, and such evidently pagan fantasy as in the story of the clerk who 
wedded the image of the Virgin with a ring, that caused Le Grand D’Aussy, 
staunch in his trust in reason, to apologize rather arrogantly for reprinting such 
yarns in 1829, as representative of what had once been religion and morality. 
He remarked: 

If I had lived a century or two ago, I might perhaps have feared that, in printing these ab- 
surd little stories, I might be accused of willfully insulting religion. Today, however, I publish 
all this boldly, confident that all reasonable minds will distinguish, as I do, between religion, 


which is always worthy of respect, and superstition, which can bring to religion only dis- 
credit.* 


It was, indeed, in Mary’s affectionate intimacy, rendering her accessible for 
comfort in small things as well as great, that her appeal lay. As Jesus, regarded 
more and more as a symbol of doctrine, became absorbed into the Trinity, he 
drew aloof from men: being Man, He had made his supreme sacrifice and 
opened the way to redemption for the erring race; being God, He stood for 
justice. But no human being looks forward joyously to an eternity of justice, and 
Mary, the womanly, embodied mercy. To be sure, she also had been glorified 
early, as is shown in the apocryphal accounts of her Assumption,® and later her 
coronation as Queen of Heaven; indeed, she was sometimes represented even a 
judge of mankind.° It is not, however, this remote doctrinal figure that we meet in 





3. Printed from Brit. Mus. MS. Addit. 39,996, by Ruth Wilson Tryon, in “Miracles of Our 
Lady in Middle English Verse” (Publication of the Modern Language Association, 1923, 
XXVIII, 306 ff.) 

4. “Si j’avois vécu il y a un siécle ou deux, j’eusse craint peut-étre, en imprimant toutes ces 
historiettes ridicules, qu’on ne m’accusat de vouloir insulter 4 la religion. Aujourd’hui 
je publie tout ceci hardiment, persuadé que tout esprit sensé distinguera, comme moi, 
la religion qui toujours est respectable, de la superstition qui ne peut jamais que la 
déshonorer.” Fabliaus et Contes du XII et du XIII Siécle (Paris, 1829), V, 55. 

5. M.R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 1924), pp. 194 ff. 

6. J. A. MacCulloch, Medieval Faith and Fable (London, 1932), p. 108. 
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the miracles. There, she was rather the intermediary between sinful man and the 
harshness of his just deserts; human in her feelings, although sanctified; sympa- 
thetic with the sufferings of humanity, thanks to her own egregious sufferings as 
a mere woman who, with a human soul, had endured the utmost of human grief. 
She was man’s special suppliant, for, being the mother of Jesus, she loves Him 
more than any of us can, and she can ask for us special favours which He grants 
for her sake. Through His sacrifice, she has accepted all men as her sons, and she 
wants to save all, in order that Christ’s suffering may not have been in vain. Her 
position is clearly defined in one Middle English miracle which tells how a monk 
saw Mary and Jesus in a vision. Jesus assured Mary that for her sake He would 
deny no petition of those who honoured her in their devotions: 
Thaire aduokete I the make 


And thaire mediatrice to be 
Thaire hope, thaire help, all thyngs on the.? 


The devils, in fact, frequently complained bitterly about her meddling. Cheated 
out of one soul by her intercession, they departed saying, “The Lady is too merci- 
ful to Christians; we fail as often as she comes to contend with us.” Satan himself 
remarked, “It is she who does us the greatest harm. Men are often rejected by the 
justice of the Son, and yet restored to mercy by the absurd pitifulness of His 
Mother.”® And, again, 

She is oure ful enemy bothe night and day, 


Ffor all the folk that her may plese 
We may on no wise hem desese.® 


Mary herself said to some devils who contested her claim to a soul, “That soul may 
never be damned that have [sic] served me and hath committed her soul to me.”’® 


Even when Jesus was a child, if we are to believe the apocryphal stories of his 
childhood,** Mary found it necessary to exercise some maternal restraint upon 
Him in order to mitigate his grudges against His playmates. On one occasion, 
Jesus had caused a stream to stand still; but Judas, rebellious even in childhood, 
undid the spell. Thereupon Jesus so paralyzed Judas that he seemed dead. Mary, 
however, asked Jesus to release the boy. He did so grudgingly, saying, “My modor 
wolde not thou schalt hafe harme.”?* Likewise, when the neighbor children set 
themselves up as Jesus’s peers by trying to outjump Him, they all broke their necks 





7. Tryon, p. 322. 

8. Caesarius of Heisterbach, Dialogue of Miracles, trans. Scott and Bland (London, 1930), 
I. 87. 

9. Tryon, p. 77- a ii tas ala a 

10. Johannes Herolt, Promptuarium Discipuli de Miraculis Beate Marie Virginis, translated 
as Miracles of the Blessed Virgin Mary by C. C. Swinton Bland (New York, 1928), p. 
100. 

11. See James, op. cit., pp. 38 ff. The examples I shall cite are from later Middle English 
metrical retellings of the old stories. These, like most of the fantastic miracles, are cer- 
tainly the products of popular imagination. 

. “Childhood of Jesus,” in Carl Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden (Heilbronn, 1878), 
pp. 111-123, lines 150 ff. 
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and lay dead till Mary requested Him to revive them. The neighbors finally de- 
cided to hide their children in an oven whenever Jesus came round to play. But 
He was curious to know what the oven contained, and on being‘told that it con- 
tained swine, responded, “So they are.” And such they were till Mary, implored 
by the frantic parents, persuaded Jesus to return them to their proper shapes. 
But Mary, as yet unaccustomed to the role she was to play for so many centuries, 
must have become a little weary of this continual trouble, for when Jesus caused 
his playmates to fall and break their limbs while trying to sit on a sunbeam along 
with Him, she addressed Him, 

Leve sone, let this sorrow sesse! 

For my lofe, yf hyt be thy wylle, 

Lette ous be sumware yn pese!?3 

It was of such maternal influence that the simple lay brother of Hemmenrode 
must have thought when he was grievously tempted. 

“Indeed, Lord,” he prayed, “if thou dost not deliver me from this temptation, I will com- 
plain of thee to thy mother.” The merciful Lord . . . forestalled the complaint of the lay- 
brother, as if He feared to be accused to His mother, and immediately made the temptation 
easier.14 

Nor did Mary spare the rod to her many suppliant children on earth, when castiga- 
tion might profit the soul. A nun who tried to sneak out of the convent to meet 
her clerk-lover was confronted at every door by the Saviour on the cross, until it 
finally entered her mind that perhaps it was not God’s will that she should go. 
She then begged Mary for pardon, but the image turned away its head; when she 
came nearer, the image smote her on the jaw with its hand, and ordered her to 
the dormitory. The blow felled her, and she lay unconscious till morning, but this 
harsh medicine effectually cured her of a violent affliction.** 

Usually, however, Mary was more gentle and sympathetic to suppliants than 
was her son. He very seriously rebuked one monk who went to sleep at prayers by 
appearing to him with His back turned, “as if to say, “Because thou are lukewarm 
and full of accidie, thou are not worthy to behold my face.’ ”?® Another monk slept 
frequently during the service. Finally, “the crucified came down from the altar, 
aroused the sleeper, and struck him with so much force upon the cheek that he 
died within three days.”*” Mary’s discipline was likely to be gentler and more 
affectionate. One night Christian, a monk of Heisterbach, wishing to ease the pain 
in his head, prostrated himself before the altar and went to sleep in the attitude 
of prayer. 


No sooner were his eyes closed than there appeared to him our glorious Lady, the Virgin 
Mary, who struck him with her robe and awoke him saying, “Christian, this is not the place 


; Abid... wp 138. 
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for sleep, but for prayer.’”” At once he awoke, and with open eyes saw the back of a female 
figure disappearing, and heard a gentle voice saying the last words of the above sentence.18 

Indeed, Mary was generous to a fault, and loved sinners: there was no use 
wasting help on souls who could help themselves. She gathered to her bosom the 
poor, the forlorn, the outcast, whom the worldier of the clergy might not consider 
worth bothering about. Gautier de Coincy’® tells how a poor and friendless old 
woman was dying at the same time as a wealthy miser who was attended by all his 
family. The priest refused to depart from the miser in order to minister to the old 
crone, but his deacon, feeling sorry for her, got permission to go to her room, 
where he found her comforted in her last agony by the Blessed Virgin, radiant and 
kindly, who carried away her soul to heaven while the miser departed to perdi- 
tion in the grip of howling fiends.”° She loved also to help those bewildered souls 
who sinned not through malice, but human weakness, under stress of circum- 
stances: she was very good at making allowances. Hence her sympathy, despite her 
own virginity, with those overcome by the cravings of the flesh. Writers ancient 
and modern have loved to retell the beautiful story of Beatrice the Sacristan, who, 
tempted beyond endurance, left her keys on the altar of the Blessed Virgin, saying, 
“Lady, I have served thee as faithfully as I could; behold I resign to thee thy 
keys. I can no longer withstand the temptations of the flesh.” Abandoned later by 
her lover, she became a harlot. After many years she returned to the convent, 
only to discover that no one had known that she had been absent. 


The Mother of God had actually in her shape and dress taken her place as guardian. At 
once she returned, and as long as she lived gave thanks to the Virgin Mary, and in confession 
made known to her confessor all that had happened to her.?! 
There are many other stories that show a similar tolerant kindness. Herolt tells 
_of a housemaid who sinned with her master, but not secretly enough to keep the 
knowledge from his wife, who planned to kill her. But since the maid was her 
regular devotee, Mary appeared to the wife and made peace between them; after 
this exhibition of grace, the maid reformed and entered a convent.?* Nor did 
Mary scruple to play surreptitious midwife to a prioress who, when her preg- 
nancy became too evident to be longer concealed, prayed to her with bloody tears 
“to help her in somme manere That she neuer undone were.” Indeed, Mary even 
smuggled the child out of the convent and arranged for a hermit to nurture it.** 
Nor was incest too great a crime for her to forgive in her suppliants. One woman 
slept with her son from his infancy on, and when he grew up, they easily fell into 
sin and she bore him a child. The devil, hoping to acquire another soul, took the 
form of a clerk and made formal accusation against the woman, but she begged 





19. Les Miracles de la Sainte Vierge, ed. M. L’Abbé A. E. Poquet (Paris, 1857), pp. 425 ff. 

20. There is a modern parallel to this story in Daniel Corkery’s moving one-act play, The 
Yellow Bittern (London and Dublin, 1902), which tells how the Blessed Virgin at- 
tended the death bed of a disreputable and anathematized wandering poet. 

21. Herolt, pp. 43-45. 
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Mary for mercy. At the trial, Mary forced the devil to return to his own foul 
shape, thereby tacitly exonerating the woman, who was shriven and thereafter 
lead a good life.** 


Still, it was better to avoid carnal sin altogether, and those who desired to re- 
main chaste had no more staunch ally in tribulation than Mary, and no more 
potent charm against assault than the Angelic Salutation. Only too often the 
devil assumed delectable human forms in order to tempt monks and nuns, but he 
was helpless against those who, in the midst of temptation, had presence of mind 
to recite the “Ave.”?> The Salutation was no less powerful to fend off human 
aggressors, as Caesarius tells in the story of a matron who, after committing 
adultery with a knight, became penitent. The knight, however, was reluctant to 
give her up, and when next her husband went away, he attempted to use force. 
Seeing that she was too weak to prevail against his strength, she begged the 
Blessed Virgin to deliver her “ ‘in the name of the sacred Ave Maria.’ When she 
uttered these words, all the strength of the knight withered and failed.” And 
when he understood how she had triumphed, he never dared tempt her again.”° 


Drunkenness, too, Mary could condone in her, favorites, such as the monk who, 
not for the first time, drank himself into insensibility. When he came to his 
senses, he was prevented from approaching the church by the devil, who, in the 
form of a bull, kept charging at him until Mary drove him away with her hand- 
kerchief. The devil, having no better luck in the form of a dog and then a lion, 
left Mary victorious with her erring monk, whom she warned to desist from drink, 
as she imprinted a cross on his forehead.?* 


Her protection was, of course, not granted to sinners as such, but to her 
children when tortured by some regret, sinners in whom the process of repentance 
was beginning, but too late; or to unfortunate sinners who had performed some 
one redeeming action. They must, however, have kept up some pious practice in 
honor of her, or at least must call upon her in love and trust: they must be her 
sinners. Once she has accepted them as her children, she is very partial to them 
and, mother-like, refuses to acknowledge their crimes. One is sometimes dis- 
mayed by the great wickedness that could be counteracted by a simple expression 
of affection for her. Herolt records a miracle that aptly summarizes the content 
of a large group. 


A certain knight daily saluted the Blessed Virgin Mary, when he rose in the morning, and 
when he lay down to sleep late in the day, with a “Hail Mary!” and never did any other good 
thing. And he was saved by the grace of the Virgin.?§ 





. Ibid., # 6. 
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The most extreme story tells of a wicked robber knight who, despite the solicita- 
tion of a monk, refused to give over the intention of avenging the death of his two 
brothers in crime. But he did consent to keep the four feasts of the Virgin. The 
monk replied, “It is good, but little or no advantage to you, since you are not 
giving up your intention of sinning.” But the monk reckoned without Mary: 
though the knight was shortly seized and chopped to pieces, yet he could not die 
or lose his speech till a priest had heard his confession and given him the viaticum. 
Thus he died with an undeserved reprieve from Hell.?° 


However one may feel about Mary’s setting aside of justice, there is nothing 
incredible about it. Providence does act thus capriciously, we know; and it works 
through trivial things as well as great ones. Where these tales betray real naiveté 
is in the identification of the saint with the image. There is a large group of stories 
about images which speak and act. Even though they seem childish to the serious 
modern religious mind, they are indubitably charming, and there is often literary 
effect in the symbolism. Indeed, when Mary is visualized in terms of the image, 
she is most likely to be affectionately and realistically characterized, and to appear 
most womanly. One of the Vernon miracles* tells of a harlot who met a holy 
hermit on the street, telling his beads and saying “‘Ave’s.” Unable to distract him, 
she lost her temper and insolently asked him what privy round he was “whister- 
ing” up and down. “I am a sinful man,” he replied, “and I pray for myself, and 
you, and all Christians.” “Take no heed of me, dear brother,” she said; “I have no 
need of your prayers.” He admitted that but begged her, when next she passed a 
church, to enter and pray for him. She consented and went her way. Then, when 
she saw a chapel of Our Lady, she remembered to go in. There was an image of 
Mary, holding Jesus on her breast. She thought it a sweet and bright image, and 
knelt down before it and said three paternosters and three “Ave’s,” and prayed 
that the hermit’s sins be forgiven. Then it seemed to the damsel that the babe 
frowned and turned his back on her, and said to his Mother, “Mother, don’t you 
see my enemy there praying for my friend?” She answered, “Whatever Thine 
enemy has misdone, forgive it for Thy friend’s sake, for Thou art Lord God Al- 
mighty. And also for love of me I pray Thee forgive her sins.” Then the child 
answered with gracious countenance, “My sweet mother, my dear nurse, I must 
gladly grant your wish.” Then said Mary, “Lo, Damsel, you have heard; you 
shall have grace. Now may you see that you have lived amiss. Take a priest and 
be shriven with sorrowful and penitent heart, and gladly undertake penance; for 
in forty days you will leave this world and dwell with us in mirth and play, for- 
ever.” And so did that sinful woman die in grace, through the help of Mary. 

Once, too, when a monk was begging forgiveness for carnal sin, the image of 
the infant Jesus turned its head away, but Mary shifted Him from arm to arm 
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until finally He consented to look upon the sinner.** Before another image a young 
man who, in order to make a pact with the devil, had denied the Trinity, but 
refused to deny Mary, was supplicating for pardon. 

And as the young man earnestly called on the Blessed Virgin and dared not call on the Most 
High God whom he had denied . . . , the image of the Blessed Virgin spoke to her Son, whom 
she held in her arms, these words: “Sweetest Son, pity this man.” But the Child made no 
reply to His Mother, but turned away His face. And when she again implored her Son on 
behalf of the man, the Child turned His back to His Mother saying: “Has he not denied me? 
What am I to do for him?” 

After these words the image of the Blessed Virgin arose and placed the boy Jesus on the 
altar and fell down on her face before His feet and said: “I beg you, my Son, for my sake 
to remit his sins.” At once the infant raising his Mother replied to her: “Mother I could 
never deny thee anything. Behold for thy sake I wholly remit his sin.’’32 
But when Theophilus, in similar plight, prayed for forgiveness, the Son was 
obdurate. As there was no time to be lost, Mary simply set Him down on the altar 
and rushed off to the gates of Hell, where she overtook the devils and herself 
took from them the incriminating pact, signed in blood.** 

There are many stories of images which shed blood or make some miraculous 
movements, but these stories are usually short and perfunctory, and have less 
literary interest than the stories in which we may meet the gracious and very 
feminine Mother, who makes capital of kinship and casually disrupts the order of 
the celestial discipline in order to help those she loves. This Mary is whimsical 
and plays favorites; she is a jealous mistress, and resents slights from those who 


have promised devotion; but for those who hold her in their hearts she is the 
well of mercy, the unfailing leech, the understanding and sympathetic mother who 
shields her unhappy children, with her azure cloak, from the harshness of justice. 
Well may the Vernon poet counsel that we should be true to her, and “chaunge 
... hire not for none newe!”** 


ITI. 


OUR LADY’S TALES — HOW THEY DEVELOPED 
AND WHAT FORMS THEY TOOK 


Although Mary began very early to assume importance in the church as 
Mother of God and mediatrix before the Divine Mediator,** she was at first 
merely a magnificent figure, with little personality. Like other saints, she might be 
engaged as intercessor in Heaven, as having special influence with God; the early 
stories deal mostly with her saving souls from the clutches of demons. Her char- 
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acter as mater misericordiae, understanding and sympathizing with the poor and 
wretched, ready to aid in person the most humble, and as woman with definite 
likes and whims and even flashes of temper, is a development of the twelfth 
century. It is in the tales of this century and later that she appears anxious to help 
her friends in their worldly affairs—tales which were written quite as much to be 
good stories as to teach religious lessons. As she came to be more and more widely 
loved, the literature about her increased. At famous shrines in her honor, hallowed 
by her appearance there to gratify her friends or to work miracles for them, there 
were collected stories about her particular liking for those who worshipped at those 
places. Her shrine at Loretto, to which her house flew from the Holy Land in 
1294,°° was and is very popular; Chartres and Mont St. Michel were also favored 
by her, and each developed an extensive cycle of stories about miracles performed 
in its vicinity. 

Miracles performed by other saints, too, were soon attributed to Mary: the 
earliest form of the Crescentia story, for instance, employs St. Peter to effect 
the miraculous conclusion.** There are some transitional stories which suggest how 
the transfer of the miracles to Mary may have been effected, stories in which some 
other saint applies to Mary for aid. Gautier de Coincy,** for instance, tells how 
St. Peter begged God in vain to pardon a wordly monk of St. Pierre de Cologne 
who had died in sin. Even when Peter engaged the archangels, the apostles, and 
the martyrs to plead, God remained inflexible. Peter then sought the Blessed 
Virgin, who (in a charmingly intimate dialogue with Christ) prevailed upon Him 
to forgive the monk. Since it is impossible, however, to admit a soiled soul among 
the blessed, they decided to allow him to return to life in order to be purified. 
St. James also called upon Mary for assistance when one of his friends in Lyons 
was tricked into damnation by the devil who, when the young man was on his way 
to St. James to confess a sin of lechery, met him in the form of the Saint and 
persuaded him, as penance, to cut off the members with which he had sinned. He 
did so, and promptly died unshriven. As the devil was dragging the soul to Hell, 
St. James met them and argued hotly against the unfairness of the devil’s tactics. 
Finally, he haled the devil to the higher justice of the Blessed Virgin. Mary be- 
rated him for misleading one of her servants, and ordered the soul to return to its 
body, in which it lived henceforth a good life. The severed members, however, 
were not restored; “Et n’i ot qu’un pertuis Dont il pissa tout ades puis.”*® 

Mary became so popular, indeed, that she was an embellishment to any story, 
and numerous minstrels must have given her the credit for the miraculous hap- 


penings in their tales, originally attributed vaguely to God or another supernatural 
agency. 
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The multifarious stories of Mary’s benevolent miracles range from purely 
didactic tales to genial and fantastic yarns with little odor of piety except for her 
gracious appearance to make things end happily; for the beloved name was a 
lodestone which drew into a cluster from sources far and wide a great many kinds 
of stories. The interrelations of the great collections and the transmission of 
material from manuscript to manuscript have been adequately studied;*° it may 
perhaps be profitable, however, to survey the stories also according to the character 
of the material they contain and the possible nature of their origin. 


Practically all the miracles, of course, purport to show the value of serving the 
Blessed Virgin faithfully. But many of them are more definite church propaganda, 
intending to popularize particular kinds of pious observances after they had been 
newly instituted, as the story of the Trental of St. Gregory was circulated to show 
the efficacy of masses in groups of thirty. Such is the story that tells how Our 
Lady’s psalter was revealed, a story evidently propagated to convince worshippers 
that Mary preferred to be honored by groups of one hundred and fifty “Ave’s”— 
no less. In Hoccleve’s version, Mary appears to the praying monk in a sleeveless 
garment which the monk was weaving for her by his “Ave’s.” She requests him to 
treble the number of “Ave’s” he had been saying, and add to every ten a pater- 
noster, until the whole psalter should contain fifty “Ave’s” in memory of the 
Salutation, fifty for the Nativity, and fifty in honor of her Assumption. On the 
next holiday she returns, this time “fresshly arraied and wel,” and instructs him to 


propagate this psalter, for it would save many souls.** 


There are likewise little stories of Mary’s miraculous appearances to explain 
why Saturday is sacred to her; what are the five joys and five sorrows to be com- 
memorated in the psalter; how the feast of the nativity originated. There is a very 
large group of stories which urge the devout to recite regularly the prayer, “Ave 
Maria.” Later came the popularization of the prayer beginning “Salve, Regina,” 
about which there are many miracles. Herolt tells us that when the “Salve, 
Regina” 
first came into notice, in a certain place many ladies sang it, and one of them, in particular, 
who was very devout, loved to sing that antiphon. And, behold one day a little bird brought 


it written on a paper and flew to the place where she worshipped. And she being much 
gladdened offered thanks with all her heart to the Blessed Virgin Mary.42 


There was also a priest who diligently recited the “Salve, Regina.” One day in a 
storm he was so terrified by the lightning that he lost the power to walk. He com- 


plained to Mary of the storm, and she appeared to him, saying, “Because thou dost 
sing heartily and often the antiphon ‘Salve, Regina,’ the lightnings with fear of 
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which thou art troubled shall not hurt thee.”** As the Angelic Salutation was par- 
ticularly efficacious against erotic temptation, so the “Salve” was traditionally 
helpful in childbirth, and prospective mothers were urged to recite it in case of 
difficult labor. One woman, indeed, having been in labor for seven days, turned 
quite black and everyone gave up hope. As a last resort she called upon St. Francis, 
who appeared and told her to sing the “Salve, Regina.” When she came to the 
words, “Fruit which the Virgin brought forth,” she was safely delivered.** 

The desirability of processions was demonstrated at a certain monastery which, 
we are told, was continually plagued by the devil in grotesque shapes until, one 
day after Compline, a procession was held in honor of the Virgin. She appeared 
and dispelled the demon. The narrator adds, “Such a procession was declared to 
be well pleasing to God and His Mother.”*® 

The Saturday fast, however, must have been more difficult to popularize, for 
the miracles showing its benefits are alike in that even one or two fasts will com- 
pensate for a life of the most vicious crime. There are several tales about robbers 
and murderers who were caught and beheaded or hanged, but remained alive till 
they were shriven. One such, asked why he could not die even though he was 
headless, answered, “I heard that anyone could get confession before death who 
fasted out of respect for the Blessed Virgin four times on any Saturday. This [ 
observed, and never at. any time did anything else good.” Another robber, a 
cynical reprobate, laughed heartily at a monk who tried to convert him, replying 
that he was certainly damned, and what of it? However, he was willing, as a 
gamble, to fast and refrain from violence one day a week, beginning that very day. 
But he was that same day captured and beheaded. That night the watchman saw 
five beautiful matrons dig up the body and, in a candle-light procession, carry it 
to the city gates. One of the matrons identified herself as Mary, and instructed the 
watchman to tell the bishop to give the body a good burial, on pain of her dis- 
pleasure. In the morning, the bishop found the head rejoined to the body and, 
marvelling, followed instructions. Little wonder then that “since that time . . . 
hardly a single grown person can be found in that. province who does not fast 
in honor of Our Lady.’’*® 

A great many miracles which, like the propaganda tales, are usually very simple, 
are apparently anecdotal in their origins: that is, the basic incident is of a sort 
that might happen to anybody. It may seem miraculous because of a coincidence, 
or it may involve hallucination or some kind of hysterical experience that can be 
readily duplicated. For instance, there is the story of three men who set upon a 
common enemy in a church and killed him. Soon after, they were attacked by a 
violent fever. Thinking this a judgment of God, they repented and prayed to 
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Mary, who “mercifully delivered them by the grace of God from the fire that 
consumed them; yet complete health was not restored to them.”*’ 

It is evident that the incident might easily have occurred without involving any 
supernatural intervention at all, especially since the healing is neither wonderfully 
quick, nor complete. The illness, too, if one discount the speed with which it 
attacked the offenders after the crime, need not be considered the result of dese- 
crating the church. Another story tells how a blind man suddenly recovered sight 
during a church service at which special prayers were said for him.** Such a case 
is not without parallel in the case books of psychology; and, indeed, one need look 
no further than present day Lourdes for a tedious number of parallels to the many 
miracles telling about cures of the sick and crippled. How we are to account for 
the cures is another matter: but medieval Chrisians would see no reason to 
doubt any such story that might be told on good authority; they would accept 
it as a veracious anecdote, Faith healing, to be sure, is admittedly possible, at least 
for ills rooted in hysteria, but the miracle tales do not stop with the healing of ill- 
ness: there are many that tell of the replacement of a lost limb. One of the most 
popular miracles tells of a man who went to a shrine to be cured of a fiery pain 
in his leg and foot. After praying long and regularly to no avail, he finally cut off 
his leg. When the stump had healed, he again went regularly to the shrine, and 
once in despair asked why he alone should find no help there. He soon fell asleep, 
and in a dream saw Our Lady, who laid hold of his knee and drew out from it a 
leg, like the old one. He awoke, and found a new leg.*® The most amusing story of 
this sort is told by Matthew of Westminster about Pope Leo who, when young, was 
reformed from his wanton ways by the Virgin, and raised to the papal chair. But 
one day, as people were making their offerings, a woman Leo had formerly 
known pressed his hand and sweetly kissed it “till she raised the flame of lust in 
the pope.” On thinking it over, he cut off the offending hand, which later the 
Blessed Virgin miraculously replaced. For Her greater glory, he told the story 
about and proved it by exhibiting the severed hand; he also instituted the rule that 
the bringers of offerings thereafter should “not kiss the hand of the pope, but 
his foot.”°° 

Some miracles may be anecdotes of hallucination. The monk, for instance, who 
was drunk enough to see a bull, a lion, and a dog might easily have imagined 
Mary saving him from them, either at the time, or during his recuperation. Nor 
is there anything improbable in the story of the woman who, in the pains of pro- 
tracted labor, thought she saw a light and heard a voice telling her to call on 
Mary. She did, and was promptly delivered.** Delirium and pain, of course, can 
account for her hallucination, visualized in terms familiar to her. 
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Then there is a series of miracles telling how someone died and returned to life 
again after attending a judgment at which Mary procured the privilege of return 
to life for absolution. Sometimes the person lived long afterward in great piety, 
like the man who in his vision was saved only because he had once offered Mary 
a candle.*? But more often he revived only long enough to make his peace. This 
temporary death during a visit to the next or other world seems to be a common- 
place of religious experience, generally explicable as hallucination or delirium 
during severe illness. 


Since these vision miracles fit into the widespread literary class of visions of the 
other world (such as St. Patrick’s Purgatory), it is impossible to say what each 
owes to specific religious experience and what to the literary conventions of the 
genre. It is notable, however, that they are generally associated with death or 
severe illness, and are excursions of the spirit only, not—like Dante’s—of the body 
also. Besides, they are usually written to illustrate not God’s grace in vouchsafing 
a vision salutary to the soul in later life, but the Virgin’s last-minute intercession 
for a soul which, by all the rules, should be damned. 


History—and pseudo-history—also became converted into miraculous stories, to 
the greater glory of the Blessed Virgin. As Henry Adams remarked, “On every 
battlefield of Europe for at least five hundred years, Mary was present, leading 
both sides.”** It is not difficult, then, to find victories attributable to her protec- 
tion and intercession, and there is a large group of tales which tell of miracles she 
performed on the battlefield. Particularly popular was the story of how the dis- 
play of her chemise saved her city, Chartres, from the assault of Rollo the Norse- 
man. This miracle occurs both in early chronicles and in later verse tales.** 


From pseudo-history doubtless come the many stories about cruelty of the Jews 
towards young Christian boys, or towards their own sons who have taken the Holy 
Sacrament. It was not, of course, true that the Jews annually killed a Christian, 
usually a child, to procure blood for ceremonies or to throw contempt upon the 
crucifixion, but it was popularly believed to be true, and numerous accounts similar 
to that of Hugh of Lincoln were seriously set down by chroniclers.** Anti-Semitic 
feeling was sufficient to keep such libels in the classification of fact for a long time. 
The Sir Hugh story, exquisitely exemplified in Chaucer’s “Prioress’s Tale,” has 
been thoroughly studied; the Vernon Manuscript also contains a version of con- 
siderable merit. The story of the Jewish boy whom his father threw in the furnace, 
however, was almost equally popular; it was probably English in origin, and first 
appeared as one of the “Four Elements” group, being the miracle of fire. William 
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of Malmesbury,°® who speaks of it as a “recent miracle,” recites it not to glorify 
Mary, but to prove the doctrine of the real presence in the Blessed Sacrament, the 
little Jewish boy being one of several witnesses that the priest actually touched the 
form of a boy and “partook of him, in the similitude of bread.” The Jewish boy, 
“by chance running playfully into a church, with Christians of the same age, saw 
a child torn to pieces on the altar, and severally divided to the people; which 
when, with childish innocence, he related as truth to his parents, they placed him 
in a furnace, where the fire was burning and the door closed.” Matthew of West- 
minster,*’ who dates the occurrence in 552, gives the commoner form in which the 
father alone puts the child into the oven, and in which the boy is rescued by 
Christians, to whom he asserts “that the woman who was painted in that church 
holding a child in her arms had blown away the flames with her cloak, so as to 
keep them from him.” The version in the Vernon Manuscript is one of the most 
elaborate and most interesting. Among the details the poet adds is the arrange- 
ment of the city, in which the Jews had a street of their own. But the Christian 
children made themselves a playground, where the little Jewish boy used to play 
with them; he knew the games so well that the Christians accepted him lovingly. 
When all the children went to church on Easter, he tagged along. He looked 
wonderingly at the beautiful church, gorgeously decked out for the occasion, and 
the richly painted image of Mary. Meanwhile, his father had been seeking him 
and saw him come out of the church. Learning that he had partaken of the 
Eucharist, he cast his son into the oven; but the boy’s mother roused the mayor 
and bailiffs to rescue him. When they all wondered at finding him unharmed, the 
boy said, “Of all the mirth I have had in my life, none was such joy as I had in 
the oven. Brands and coals beneath my feet were sweet to me as flowers and choice 
spices. The blissful Queen that sits in the church in the chair with that comely 
King shielded me from all coal and brands and flames, that none might come 
near me.” The boy and his mother became Christians, but his father was tried 
by jury and condemned to burn in his own furnace.*® 

A good many miracles are frankly romantic: they are either rewritings of well 
known romances or contain many romance elements and folk-tale motifs. One may 
wonder, to be sure, how people could be impressed by the lesson of a story they 
knew very well never happened, in contrast to those anecdotal miracles which 
were supposedly factual. But the Middle Ages certainly found that distinction less 
important than we do; whether or not the story really happened, it might have 
happened, and thus is potentially true. Further, the medieval church did not en- 
join belief in particular miracles, but only in the possibility of them, so that each 
was free to exercise his judgment about the authenticity of individual stories.*° 
Consequently, it was easy for miracle literature to assimilate marvels copiously and 
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indiscriminately: the supernatural element, for instance, in Eastern tales of wonder 
needed merely to be translated into Christian terms; it might be attributed to God, 
or to some saint, or to the Blessed Virgin. It was probably through some such 
process that Barlaam and Josaphat, figures of Persian romance, were canonized." 

One symptom of the influence of romances is definite plot, based on intrigue 
of human characters, in distinction to the simple anecdote of the soul saved, or 
the sick healed. There is the merest germ of such plot in the story of John of 
Damascus who, captured by the Saracens, taught the son of the lord with whom 
he dwelt to read and write. But the son, jealous of John’s favor with the Emperor, 
forged a treasonable document in John’s hand. John was apprehended and had 
his right hand cut off; but Mary restored it, and thereby convinced the Emperor 
of John’s innocence.*t Here the common miracle of the restored member is 
attached to a slightly romantic story. There is also more than a suggestion of 
romance in the tale of the merchant who, having lost all his property, borrowed 
money from a Jew. Having no security, he offered to give Our Lady as a pledge, 
and they swore to the bargain with hands on her image. When the day for repay- 
ment came, the merchant, again wealthy, was in a far-off land, unable to return 
in time. To avoid becoming the Jew’s serf, he put the money in a casket and set it 
afloat in Mary’s care. She guided it to the shore, where the Jew picked it up; and 
later, when the Jew declared that he had not been paid, her image spoke up 
and confuted him.* 

A clearer example of the infiltration of romance is a variant of the Theophilus 
story,®* which tells about a knight—the usual romance hero—who lost all his 
property. It was his steward—a common romance villain—who arranged an inter- 
view with the devil and urged him to make a pact. Like Theophilus, the knight 
refused to deny the Blessed Virgin, and stopped in a church on the way home to 
beg her forgiveness. Mary had difficulty in mollifying her Son (a babe in herarms) , 
but when she set Him down and knelt before Him, He remitted the knight’s sin 
altogether. Meanwhile, the knight who had acquired his property had entered the 
church and overheard the scene. Deeply touched, he stopped the erring knight on 
his way out and offered to give him his daughter in marriage and to restore all 
his property as dowry. This happy ending is very remote from the typical pious 
miracles of destitute young men who denied the Trinity: they usually became 
monks, and often died early through the grace of the Virgin. 

The most frankly romantic and worldly miracles, however, are to be found in 
the dramatic Miracles de Nostre Dame par Personnages,** composed by several 
authors sometime during the fourteenth century. They were evidently all com- 
posed for performance under the same conditions, with the same sort of stage. 
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They were probably composed by members of the poetical society (known as a 
puy) that had its seat at Paris, and were doubtless performed at celebrations in 
honor of the Virgin Mary. They are rather long, varying from about two 
thousand lines to as many as four thousand five hundred, and are theatrically 
complicated, calling for a stage of many platforms on which simultanéous action 
and long voyages, even by boat, could be presented. Their subject matter is not 
original: they are dramatizations of miracles from Gautier de Coincy, romances, 
chansons de geste, and tales from chronicles, set forth with a lively interest in 
the dramatic possibilities of the stories, and not at all hampered by didacticism: 
that is taken care of in each play simply by one or more scenes in which God 
(that is, Christ) and Mary come down to earth to straighten out the tangle or 
encourage the suffering heroine. The surprising thing, in view of the customary 
characterization of Mary in late and secularized miracles, is that she is presented 
rather perfunctorily, and is always subsidiary to Christ. In the narrated miracles, 
she was frequently visualized as the image with the babe in its arms; here, as is 
fitting in courtly romance, she appears as Queen of Heaven, in full royal elegance. 
The supernatural intervention in these plays, indeed, is always very formal and 
spectacular. 


The miracle of Amis et Amille is a typical example.® The play follows the 
verse romance very closely, differing mainly in some concentration for dramatic 
purposes, and in the translation of narrative into dialogue. The supernatural ap- 
pears very formally: in the romance, an angel simply appears to warn Amiloun 


that he will become a leper if he fights in his friend’s wrong cause.® In the play, 
we are shown the heavenly court where God instructs the angel to descend. Later, 
after the children have been killed, the court is again revealed, and God and Mary 
discuss the situation. He then instructs her to go down and revive the infants, 
since they were killed in charity, not anger. Gabriel and Michiel descend first, 
singing a rondel; Mary and Christ follow. Christ then stands by while Mary 
touches the infants, and the divine party returns to heaven, the angels again sing- 
ing the rondel. This is the common formula for the appearance of the Virgin on 
earth in these plays; the only variation is that sometimes the rondel is in honor of 
her, sometimes of God. 

The miracle of Robert le Dyable is also adapted very closely from the metrical 
romance.*’ The play begins midway in the action, just after Robert has been 
knighted, and follows the romance scene for scene, often almost word for word, 
with occasional elaboration of spectacular scenes. The incidents at the end, after 
Robert’s penance is complete, are telescoped, however, for dramatic compression. 
There are two formal descents of Mary, Christ, and the angels from heaven. 
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The most popular romance and folk-tale motif for development in miracles js 
that of the calumniated wife. The sober didactic miracles generally reproduce the 
form found in the story of Crescentia, but the dramatic miracles draw in and re- 
combine motifs from many other romances. Le Miracle ...du Roy Thierry,® for 
instance, which involved a hostile mother-in-law as caluminator, later draws on 
the romance of The Knight of the Swan; and Le Miracle ... de la Fille d’un 
Roy,® after beginning with the incestuous father motif (which is often attached 
to the Constance story, but more frequently introduces Cinderella) ,“° becomes a 
fairly close adaptation of the chanson de geste of Yde et Olive.” All these, of 
course, end happily, thanks to the Blessed Virgin, her Son, and their angelic 
henchmen. 

It is a long leap from the simple, pious tales of Mary’s aid of the poor, wretched, 
and stricken, to these elaborate, sophisticated plays about knights and ladies, but 
she has gathered them all to herself, and all do her honor. Thus graciously she 
moves among a great many sorts of people, easy and sympathetic with the poor 
and humble, queenly and graciously condescending with well-bred knights and 
ladies; but always she is kind and helpful, ready to prove that he who remembers 
her in his heart need never find the door of mercy closed. 
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EMILY DICKINSON, SPINSTER 


HERBERT ELLSWORTH CHILDS' 
I 


NE OF the wisest things ever written about Emily Dickinson was by MacGregor 
Jenkins, who had known her when he was a boy. “She was sensitized to life 
in a different key,” he wrote; “the whole cadence of her being was quicker, she felt 
acutely things that were but dull intimations to most people.” This was apparently 
also true of Thomas Wolfe, who, a friend tells me, on a dark night identified all 
the flowers in a rock garden by their odors. It is as though both Wolfe and Emily 
Dickinson were sensitive to odors, sights, sounds, feelings and emotions at both 
ends of the scale that are unavailable to most of us. They were capable of infra- 
and ultra-perception. 

In Wolfe this capability, if it was present, was perhaps a function of his 
gigantic stature, like the giants in H. G. Wells’ The Food of the Gods who could 
not long exist in a world adapted to the stature of little people. In Emily Dickin- 
son, who was small and fragile, this apparent hyperacuity of perception made for 
' extreme sensitiveness and intelligence. It may have been—we shall never know— 
the fundamental physical reason why, subjected to her particular environment 
and the particular events that constituted her early life, she became an eccentric 
spinster. 

Criticism of Emily Dickinson has erred by going to two extremes. The House 
of Dickinson was, according to Mr. Bernard De Voto, the House of Atreus, 
“a crucible for the distillation of terrors and hatreds more intense than any our 
literature has chanced to embody elsewhere.” De Voto equated Emily’s father 
and her brother Austin with God. Since love is unholy and forbidden, the Austin- 
God committed personal treason against Emily by marrying Sue. Hence Emily 
hated “the mortal Semele who had dared to bare her body to a God.” “Emily 
Dickinson was the supreme poet of hate and it is only by sifting and assaying 
complex hatreds that criticism will ever see her plain.” 

It would be hard to think of a poet who is less a poet of hatred than Emily 
Dickinson. Most of her readers would conclude instead that she is preeminently 
the poet of love. Mr. De Voto’s statement has been sufficiently refuted by the 
leading authority on Emily Dickinson, Professor George F. Whicher of Amherst. 
A re-reading of her published letters quickly corroborates Mr. Whicher’s conten- 
tion that the crisis in the poet’s life occurred in the early 1860’s, several years after 
Austin’s marriage in 1856. “I had a terror since September,” she wrote Colonel 
Higginson in April, 1862. And Professor Whicher has effectively discounted the 
Todd-Bingham testimony (not particularly valid since it was given in the decades 
after Emily’s death, not before) as to the eccentricity of Lavinia, Emily’s sister, 
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and her stories about how their father discouraged the suitors who called at the 
house. Whicher’s explanation of such points, both in the article in which he 
answered De Voto and in his earlier biography, is scholarly and sane and re- 
liable—so far as it goes. 

It still does not explain Emily Dickinson. 

It represents the other excess of criticism, the understatement of which the 
niece, Martha Dickinson Bianchi, and Mrs. Todd and Mrs. Bingham are also 
guilty. It consists of a playing-down of Emily’s eccentricity and an attempt to 
have us believe that her behavior was either not peculiar or, if a trifle peculiar, 
merely the normal behavior of any genteel New England lady of the nineteenth 
century. 

Emily Dickinson’s behavior was peculiar even when judged by the stand- 
ards of her own time and place, which are the standards by which her 
biographer attempts to describe her. According to the modes of behavior of our 
time, and even of New England in our time, her behavior was more than peculiar. 
Witness, in her personal life, the excessive shyness that made her not only retire 
from the world, but shrink from contact with all but her immediate family; her 
perpetual garb of white; her unwillingness to sign her name if strangers were to 
read it; her reluctance to address the envelopes in which she mailed her letters to 
Higginson; the very bulk of her correspondence, in spite (or because) of her shy- 
ness; her increasing fondness in her letters, as she grew older, for paradox, ellipsis, 
metaphor, and general verbal obscurity. Her poetry itself, though so great that we 
are justified in ruthlessly prying into her private life in order to learn how to 
understand it, is by and large so peculiar as almost to limit her readers to the 
status of members of a cult. 

What are the reasons for this self-evident peculiarity? What made her a 
spinster? Why did she write such strange verse? 


II 


Search for Emily’s reasons for remaining unmarried must logically be confined 
to her life before her late thirties (she was born in 1830). It must inquire into 
the nature of the household she lived in, and since all witnesses agree that her 
mother was a nonentity, the enquirer must try to determine the character of her 
father, Edward Dickinson. 

Her father was a strong-minded man. That fact has been established and 
many times repeated. It is not too much to say that he dominated the family. He 
was almost strong enough to dominate the town. Agreeing to his father’s wish, 
Emily’s brother Austin settled down in Amherst instead of moving West. “So 
mighty a man,” Emily called her father in 1851. “Father steps like Cromwell 
when he gets the kindlings,” she wrote in 1870. There are at least seven references 
to him in her published correspondence after his death, all showing not only the 
depth and persistence of her grief, but also his influence over her. 
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The niece, Madame Bianchi, Edward Dickinson’s granddaughter, who remem- 
bered him only from her early girlhood, scornfully repudiated all tales of frustrated 
loves and suitors discouraged from returning. Because so much of it is special 
pleading, her testimony must be accepted with reservations, but we do not need 
to believe that there was ever a “do not darken my door again” scene in the 
garden, illuminated by a lantern, with an irate father pointing out the way to 
the street to a sheepish young Amherst student. It was probably a much more 
subtle matter than has ever been surmised. 

Her father, according to Mrs. Bianchi, actually regretted Emily’s spinsterhood. 
That was probably true—in a logical and theoretical way. But courtship and 
marriage meant frank and open conversation on the subject between father and 
daughter. Frank and open conversation presupposes two people of frank and 
open nature. To lapse into jargon for a moment, two introverts cannot talk to- 
gether like extroverts. The really personal feelings must go unexpressed. How can 
one talk frankly about love and marriage to a person who is not a stranger? Mr. 
Dickinson was probably of the New England type that is inarticulate on all things 
that really matter. One is reminded of the fact that he did not join the church 
until he was 47, a late age for a pious Calvinist. Joining the church is a public 
demonstration of a sacred and private feeling. 

The truth probably resides in the paradox that the seemingly strong-minded are 
often domineering persons because they are essentially shy. It is a form of “pro- 
testing too much.” One compensates for being shy by overbearing and shouting 
down some of his associates and by refusing to talk to others. And shyness, in turn, 
is often a function of extreme intelligence. The stupid person who is unaware 
of the subtleties of human relationships does not have sensibility enough to be shy. 
Obviously the Dickinsons were a very intelligent family. Less obviously, but as a 
guess, Edward Dickinson was at bottom shy, like Emily, hence inarticulate when 
not dominant. 

The most revealing opinion as to this common New England shyness is the 
letter of Samuel G. Ward already quoted three times in the literature about 
Emily Dickinson. 

We [New Englanders] conversed with our own souls till we lost the art of communicating 
with other people. The typical family grew up strangers to each other, as in this case. It was 
awfully high, but awfully lonesome. Such prodigies of shyness do not exist elsewhere. 

Except for Emily Dickinson herself, the prototype of New England shyness was 
Henry Thoreau, who was nothing if not a strong character. If he had married, 
might his wife not have been another Mrs. Dickinson—one able to live with the 
bear only by never opposing the bear’s wishes? Thoreau and his brother John 
found that they both loved Ellen Sewall. Probably both proposed and both were 
rejected. Did they talk to each other about it? Probably not. 


The passage in Walden on “true chastity” gives another reason for shyness. 
True chastity, according to Thoreau, is abstinence, abstinence from eating and 
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from drinking and from wearing clothes except as any of these are necessary for 
the maintenance of life, and total abstinence from sex, which is not necessary for 
life. This is the true significance of Emily Dickinson’s early Victorian and Puritan 
background: since man is born in sin as the result of a sinful act, a shy and 
sensitive soul cannot talk about anything remotely connected with the sin to any- 
one spiritually close to him. Family relationships must be conventional and un- 
spoken. The marriage of a daughter would bring some of these things out into 
the open—would mean speaking about the unspeakable. Hence so many New 
England old maids. 


When shyness is at its worst, two New Englanders can grow angry with each 
other, stop speaking, and continue living in the same house until death without 
speaking to each other. In his account of his excavations on the site of Thoreau’s 
house, Mr. Roland Wells Robbins wrote: 


While at Sleepy Hollow Cemetery I met two people who had not been on speaking terms 
with each other for several years. Individually they conversed with me. I watched as they 
decorated the same grave, neither speaking to the other. How ironic, decorating the dead, 
yet not speaking to the living. 

Family relationships, though not talked about, are none the less real and per- 
haps more binding because they cannot be discussed. Such a shy and inarticulate 
love can develop between father and daughter that neither can learn to get 
along without the other. The evidence seems to show that Edward Dickinson dis- 
approved of his daughter’s traveling, and there is no evidence to show that Emily 
ever resisted his wishes. She stayed at home, and when he died, she grieved for 
years. 


The really clinching evidence that something was amiss in Emily’s home life 
is the fact that her sister Vinnie also became a spinster. Vinnie was a curious 
woman. She seems to have resembled Emily in other ways but not in the range 
of her interests. She was another Emily without the poetry. V—E’, or better, 
V=E-p. The relationship to her father must have been about the same, and she 
probably remained unmarried for the same reasons. 


Of course there is one other possible reason why neither girl married. It is old 
and trite but none the less real. Extreme intelligence in a woman is a quality that 
must be suppressed in the marriage mart. It is most disconcerting to a young man 
to court a woman who may be his intellectual superior. Emily’s sharp per- 
ceptiveness, Vinnie’s tart tongue—a man would think twice before yoking him- 
self to them for a lifetime. 


III 


On a visit to Philadelphia in 1854, probably in May when she was still 23, 
Emily Dickinson met the Reverend Charles Wadsworth, pastor of the Arch Street 
Presbyterian Church. She fell in love with him. He did not return her love, being 
an earnest clergyman and already happily married. They corresponded for an 
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unknown number of years. He visited her in Amherst in early 1860 and possibly 
also in the late summer of 1861. He lived in San Francisco (then the other side 
of the world to these New Englanders) from 1862 until 1869. He visited her again 
in 1880. He died in 1882. Emily wrote letters about him to his friends, J. D. 
and C. H. Clark, until a month before her death in 1886. 

This meager association with Wadsworth was the central fact of her adult life. 
Whatever her reasons for not marrying before 1854, this is the reason for remain- 
ing unmarried for the rest of her days. 

It is an almost preposterous story. We in the twentieth century find it hard to 
believe that even a Victorian girl would repine for thirty years because of her 
unrequited love for an unattainable clergyman, however manly and personable. 
Yet we must believe the story. To explain it (and her poetry) we must answer, 
and ask for the first time, two questions about the affair. 


First, when and for what kind of people is love at first sight possible? 


The answer must be, for a realistic person, never; for a romantic person, 
sometimes, if he is already an introspective type with tendencies toward solitude 
and an ignorance of the fundamental facts of life. 


Immediate physical attraction between two people is frequent. If and in so far 
as love is more than physical attraction, it depends upon mutual interests, just 
as prolonged association depends upon mutual compromises. This not very pro- 
found observation will serve to emphasize the preposterousness of Emily Dickin- 
son’s love story. One person does not normally fall in love with another after one 
or two interviews. Only a.romantic could immediately prefer one atom “to all 
the lists of clay.” Most souls select various society. Some keep the door open to 
more, as our present divorce statistics attest. To “close the valves of one’s attention” 
argues an individual unable and unwilling to meet the world on its own terms. 
With Emily Dickinson it means that spinsterhood was upon her even at the age 
of 23. Thus early, like Romeo, affliction was enamor’d of her parts and she was 
wedded to calamity. 


We return, therefore, to the picture of Emily Dickinson reared in an inarticu- 
late family in a period and among people unaccustomed to placing the facts of life 
before the young. We can understand her marvellously fiery yet cold love poems 
about Mr. Wadsworth only if we stress her fundamentally ‘spinsterish outlook 
on life. 


IV 


The second question we must ask is “what happens to an intense love after it 
has been frustrated?” The answer is that it is sometimes transferred to other 
objects, human and non-human. Some women adopt a baby. Some keep pets. In 
Emily Dickinson we may discern a transference to three types of objects. 


First, she reaffirmed and intensified her affection for her family and others. 
Her letters are a witness of her burning love, not merely for her father and 
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Austin and Vinnie, but also for remote relatives and old friends, such as Mr. 
Bowles and Dr. Holland. As she grew older, this feeling of love for all who touched 
her life overflowed and inundated even the conventions of social intercourse with 
comparative strangers. 

She was never well acquainted, for example, with Mrs. Todd, who did not 
enter her life until 1881. She did not even meet Mrs. Todd face to face, convers- 
ing from the dark hallway while Mrs. Todd sat in the lighted drawing room. Yet 
her notes to Mrs. Todd sound like the letters of a lifelong friend. And when Mrs. 
Todd’s parents visited Amherst, Emily, though she never met them, wrote them 
six notes, ending with one in which she thanked them for a Christmas card, in- 
cluded a little poem on ecstasy, and signed herself “Emily, with love.” 

Second, she turned to nature, animate and inanimate. A sunset, a winter after- 
noon, a bee, a robin, these were the recipients of her affection as well as of her 
close attention. In true spinster fashion, she kept a dog, and references to Carlo 
recur throughout her letters. When her affection for the things of nature remains 
in bounds, it results in the wonderful metaphors of “What shall I do when the 
summer troubles?” (Bolts of Melody 296.) When her love for nature merely 
exudés, it turns into the coy oldmaidishness of 


Dear March, come in! 

How glad I am! 

I looked for you before. 

Put down your hat— 

You must have walked— 

How out of breath you are! etc. 
One may risk the guess that even her nature poems would have been profoundly 
different if she had lived a complete life as a woman. 

Third, in her mind Emily Dickinson transferred her affection to other men. 
Every male tended to become a possible mate, every situation a bridal situation. 
The smallest encounter became in imagination a love-encounter. 

To put the case with such bluntness will shock Mrs. Bingham, her latest 
editor, and perhaps even Professor Whicher, both of whom seem to prefer not to 
think of Emily as primarily an old maid. Yet Mrs. Bingham herself recognizes 
this process of transfer, though she minimized it by adding that what Emily 
valued most was self-exploration, the gradual expansion of her soul in solitude. 
Would it not be nearer the line of commonsense to suggest that in spite of the great 
poetry that emerged from these periods of introspection, Emily’s inner as well as 
her outer life was abnormal, and that it is only this abnormality that begins to 
explain the great poetry? 

At any rate, the evidence of this transfer of affection to other men is apparent 
when it is sought for. Mrs. Bingham believes that the love poems are not all 
necessarily addressed to Mr. Wadsworth. She suggests as an example “We met 
as sparks—diverging flints” (Bolts of Melody 289). Other examples in the same 
section of the volume suggest themselves. 
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No one has yet remarked that the many letters to Colonel Higginson are more 
than merely requests for guidance in the writing of verse. Their coyness and 
elusiveness indicate that maybe she was posing before Higginson. She showed 
considerable interest in both his first and second wives. It is ironic that she wrote 
to him on hearing of his engagement to his second wife: 

I heard you had found the lane to the Indies Columbus was looking for. There is no one so 


happy her master is happy as his grateful pupil. The most noble congratulation it ever befell 
me to offer is that you are yourself. Till it has loved, no man or woman can become itself. 


Let us hope that the irony in the last sentence is unconscious. 

Perhaps in imagination, always in imagination, she, Emily, was herself the wife 
of this warrior-man of letters, tall, strong, handsome, an understanding critic of 
poetry and a mentor for young ladies who wanted to write verse, who... . 
Meanwhile someone calls at the house; Vinnie answers the door; it is Mr. Bowles 
or Dr. Holland, and another reverie begins. 

To make a prairie it takes a clover and one bee,— 
And revery. 


The revery alone will do 
If bees are few. 


The reader will observe that this has been an attempt to explain Emily Dickin- 
son’s psychology by thinking of her as one might think of a talented unmarried 
lady of his own acquaintance. It seeks to avoid the excesses of psychoanalysis while 


recognizing that a poet’s work is more than a mere by-product; it is a painful 
yielding up of a portion of the raw material of his inner life. The explanation will 
not satisfy those, like Sister Mary James Power, who believe that a celibate life 
is a natural life, and who, reasoning from premises that I consider false, hold that 
this woman’s poetry is primarily an expression of the love of God. Nor will it 
satisfy those critics who object to the biographical method of criticism. Never- 
theless this interpretation is to me as nearly self-evident as any explanation can be, 
and I reaffirm it by repeating Emily’s own statement, “Truth, like ancestors’ 
brocades, will stand alone.” 


The italics are mine, not Emily’s. She never needed italics.. 





JOSEPH GLANVILL, SELF-CONSCIOUS SCEPTIC* 
MARGARET L. WILEY 


ET US mark out the steps of Glanvill’s sceptical method and so learn how he re- 
defined the term scepticism so that it should become relevant to the intellec- 
tual problems of his own day. 

First of all, the seeker after truth will require a free field of operation, and he 
must prove himself ready for such freedom by attempting to abandon dogmatism 
and by embracing intellectual humility. Glanvill shares with Milton a certain 
recklessness regarding truth. Both men believe that if free inquiry is allowed, truth 
will provide its own defenses and will necessarily emerge the victor. 


But for those who are capable of search after Truth, and are provided with advantages for 
it, Freedom of Judgment is necessary in order to their success. . .. Modest, impartial enquiry 
is the Foundation of the real, experimental way of Philosophy. Not that it teaches Scepticism 
and Neutrality in all Things, but this Caution in our Disquisitions, That we do not suddenly 
give firm assents to Things not well understood or examin’d; which no doubt is very just and 


safe.52 

There is still a loophole for limitation in the clause, “those who are capable of 
search after Truth,” but Glanvill goes much further than most of his contempo- 
raries. The instrumental nature of his scepticism may be seen in the fact that he 
is not willing to stop at neutrality..That is only one station on the road to truth. 


The kind of philosophy which Glanvill recommends as an underpinning for 
theology is one which makes men cautious and cultivates their sensitivity to the 
presence of truth in unsuspected places. 


In sum, I say, the Free and Real Philosophy makes Men deeply sensible of the Infirmities 
of Human Intellect, and our manifold hazards of mistaking, and so renders them wary and 
modest, diffident of the certainty of their conceptions, and averse to the boldness of peremp- 
tory asserting.53 

We have already explored the background of such a statement, Glanvill’s con- 
viction of the fallibility of human knowledge. 

Two practical results of this approach to truth are that the seeker will never 
totally abandon any idea which might prove valuable and that he will hold all 
his conclusions subject to alteration in the light of a more comprehensive view 
of truth. 


I am an inquirer, and therefore not very forward of assent. Nor would I be rash in a sudden 
rejection of opinions that may prove serviceable to worthy purposes.>4 


This may account in part for Glanvill’s retention of a belief in witches. But he 
made a real effort not to cling to any idea for its own sake. 





*This is the second and concluding part of Dr. Wiley’s article. Part one appeared in the pre- 
ceding issue. 

53. Ibid., p. 26. 

52. Essays ..., ““The Usefulness of Real Philosophy to Religion,” p. 22. 

54. “Letter to Baxter on Preexistence,” Bibliotheca Platonica, May-June 1890, p. 187. 
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Whether this mine Hypothesis stand or fall, my Discourse is not at all concerned. And I am 
not so fond of my conjectures, but that I can lay them down at the feet of a convictive op- 


position.°® 

Another advantage of free inquiry was held to be its liberalizing of the mind. 
To have met and understood and tried to assimilate a diversity of ideas might 
confuse an individual, but it also provided insurance against a narrow and con- 
fined dogmatism. 


Opinions are the Rattles of immature intellects, but the advanced Reasons have out-grown 
them. . . . So they that never peep’t beyond the common belief in which their easie under- 
standings were at first indoctrinated, are indubitably assur’d of the Truth, and comparative 
excellency of their receptions, while the larger Souls, that have travall’d the divers Climates 
of Opinions, are more cautious in their resolves, and more sparing to determine.®é 


That a man might never feel sure he had arrived at any portion of truth was a 
risk Glanvill was prepared to take in the campaign against dogmatism. The enemy 
in this campaign Glanvill blasts with unsavory metaphors. 


The Opiniator hath a poor shrivel’d Soul, that will but just hold his little Set of Thoughts: 
His Appetite after Knowledg, is satisfied with his few Mushromes, and neither knows nor 
thinks of any thing beyond his Cottage and his Rags.5? 


In The Vanity of Dogmatizing Glanvill expands this figure and shows his readers 
that to reach infallibility they must have abandoned all pretence to it. 


It betrays a poverty and narrowness of spirit, in the Dogmatical assertors. There are a set of 
Pedants that are born to slavery. But the generous soul preserves the liberty of his judgement, 
and will not pen it up in an Opinionative Dungeon; with an equal respect he examins all 
things, and judgeth as impartially as Rhadamanth: When as the Pedant can hear nothing 
but in favour of the conceits he is amorous of; and cannot see, but out of the grates of his 
prison. The determinations of the nobler spirit, are but temporary, and he holds them, but 
till better evidence repeal his former apprehensions. He won’t defile his assent by prostituting 
it to every conjecture, or stuff his belief with the luggage of uncertainties. The modesty of 
his expression renders him infallible; and while he only saith he Thinks so, he cannot be 
deceiv’d, or ever assert a falshood. But the wise Monseur Charron hath fully discourst of this 
Universal liberty, and sav’d me the labour of inlarging. Upon the Review of my former con- 
siderations, I cannot quarrel with his Motto: in a sense Je ne scay, is a justifiable Scepticism, 
and not misbecoming a Candidate of wisdom. Socrates in the judgement of the Oracle knew 
more then All men, who in his own knew the least of any.5§ 


Again the paradoxical character of Glanvill’s thought shows itself, and he admits 
the existence of a justifiable scepticism. 

As he explains the inner workings of his philosophical method, he comes close 
to paralleling Richard Baxter’s famous list of certainties in which he ranges 
truths in the order in which he is certain of them. 

For among a multitude of things carelessly received, many will be false, and many doubtful: 


and consequently a mind, not wholly stupid, will some time or other find reason to distrust, 
and reject some of it’s receptions; upon review of which, perceiving that it imbraced falshoods 





55. The Vanity of Dogmatizing, p. B4 verso. 
56. Ibid., p. 226. 
57. Essays . . ., “Against Confidence in Philosophy and Matters of Speculation,” p. 32. 


58. Page 233. 
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for great certainties; and was as much assured of them, as of those it yet retains; it will be in 
great danger of staggering in the rest, and discarding all promiscuously: whereas if a man 
measure out the degrees of his assent to Opinions, according to the degree of Evidence, being 
more sparing and reserved to the more difficult, and not thoroughly examin’d Theories; and 
assured only of those that are clearly apprehended, and have been fully thought of, he 
stands upon a firm Basis, and his Science is not moved by the gusts of phancy and humour, 
which blow up and down the multifarious Opinionists. For the assent that is difficultly ob- 
tain’d, and sparingly bestowed, is better establish’t, and longer retaind. The mind of man is 
too light and narrow a bottom to bear much certainty among the ruffling windes, and tu- 
multuary waves of Passion, Humor and Opinion: and if the Luggage be prized equally with 
the Jewels, none will be cast out, till all be lost and ship-wrak’t.5® 


This is one more evidence among the sceptics of what Baxter called “cutting by 
a fine thread.” To be sure, this process requires a complex discipline which is not 
easily achieved. It requires that the thinker separate the certain from the un- 
certain, that he guard his reason from the enticement of fancy, and that he main- 
tain throughout a sense of his own fallibility. The equilibrium of forces thus 
achieved is reflected in his speech and in the quiet which he is able to achieve, a 
genuine sceptic ataraxia. 


Thus he conceives warily, and he speaks with as much caution and reserve, in the humble 
Forms of [So I think and In my opinion, and Perhaps ’tis so—] with great deference to op- 
posite Perswasion, and candour to dissenters, and calmness in contradictions, with readiness 
and desire to learn, and great delight in the Discoveries of Truth, and Detections of his own 
Mistakes. When he argues he gives his Reasons without passion, and shines without flaming, 
discourses without wrangling, and differs without dividing. He catcheth not at the Infirmi- 
ties of his Opposite, but lays hold of his Strength, and weighs the substance without blowing 
the dust in his eyes. He entertains what he finds reasonable, and suspends his judgment when 
he doth not clearly understand. This is the Spirit with which men are inspired by the 
Philosophy I recommend.®°® 


And this, as we shall see, forms the basis for Glanvill’s irenic, about which, as a 
rational philosopher and a practical clergyman, he was as deeply concerned as 
Jeremy Taylor. 

To watch Glanvill as he struggles with the variant meanings of the word 
scepticism in current use in his day is more than a lesson in semantics. It is at once 
a verification of the presence of sceptic thought throughout the century, even 
when unlabelled, and an object-lesson in the feasibility of rehabilitating the term 
for use in our own day. We have already seen that Glanvill disapproves of the 
kind of scepticism which ends in sheer epoché. He has a practical goal in mind 
from which he cannot be deterred to wander in the pleasant paths of Pyrrhonism. 
Scepticism was a necessary stage, but one could not with impunity rest in it. 

I desire it may be taken notice of once for all then, that I have nought to do with that shuf- 
fling Sect that love to doubt eternally, and to question all things. My profession is freedom 


of enquiry, and I own no more Scepticism then what is concluded in the Motto which the 
ROYAL SOCIETY have now adopted for theirs, NULLIUS IN VERBA.*®1 





59. Scepsis Scientifica, p. a3 recto. 

60. Plus Ultra: the Progress and Advancement of Science Since the Days of Aristotle (Lon- 
don, 1668), p. 146. 

61. Scepsis Scientifca, p. 3. 
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Often the charge of scepticism could be reduced to mere name-calling, as in 
the case of those who accused their opponents of atheism. 


But besides I observe, That narrow, angry People take occasion to charge the freer Spirits 
with ATHEISM, because they move in a larger Circle, and have no such fond adherence 
to some Opinions which they adore and count Sacred.® 


When he has explained the cautious reasonableness of his own position, Glanvill 
adds, 


This is the Temper of my Genius, and this some warm Folks, who have more heat than light 
are apt to call Scepticism and cold Neutrality.®* 


Often Glanvill observed that among his opponents sceptic was merely a polite 
synonym for infidel or atheist. 

A graph which should chart the shiftings and turnings of Glanvill’s arguments 
would not only show the irenic philosopher following his own prescriptions but 
would further document the meaning of scepticism. Of Thomas White, Glanvill 
says, 

We differ in the Means and Method; For he thinks it is best promoted by perswading, that 


Science is not Uncertainty; and I suppose that men need to be convinc’d, that Uncertainties 
are not Science.®4 


This difference arose from opposite diagnoses of the sickness of their age. To 
another opponent Glanvill replies, 


If we differ, then ’tis only in this, that you think it more suitable to the requisites of the 
present Age, to depress Scepticism; and perhaps, I look on Dogmatizing and confident be- 
lief as the more dangerous and common evil: which difference supposed, there is yet no 
ground for a Quarrel; for the amount will be but this; that one writes against Many, and 
the other against More. So that though I grant you, that the evil of Scepticism, is greater 
and more general, then that which I am set down against, I do thereby but yield you the 
honour to conflict the more formidable enemy, while with my weak, and less instructed 
Forces, I venture on but the less numerous mischiefs. . . . It appears from the irreconcileable 
feudes of the numerous Factions in divided Christendom: that Scepticism is not so much 
the temper of the Age; and that confident Opinion, is none of the meanest of modern Evils; 
but without doubt hath infected the far greater numbers. . . . Unreasonable confidence in 
doubtful matters is the raging Plague of our times.®> 


No further evidence is required of the eminent tact of Glanvill as a controversialist. 
Sometimes this takes the form of saying to an opponent, “How can I try to end a 
quarrel with you when from my point of view I cannot recognize one?” 

Sometimes it is necessary for Glanvill to make clear that he is as wary of 
dogmatic incredulity as of dogmatic credulity and that he never gives his assent 
to the kind of neutrality which is static. Scepticism to be effective must be going 
somewhere. 





62. Plus Ultra, p. 139. 

63. Ibid., p. 140. 

64. Essays ..., “Of Scepticism and Certainty,” p. 45. 
65. Scepsis Scientifica, p. a verso. 
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Between the slaves of Interest, Humor, Superstition, Enthusiasm, Education and Authority 
almost all the world are Dogmatists; while Scepticks are but a few sculking Renagado’s, 
whose Intellects vice hath debauched, or the unreasonable confidence of half-witted Opin- 
ionists ‘hath made so. And indeed by striking at Dogmatical presumptions, I aimed at Scep- 
tical neutrality also.® 


/ 


In fact, Glanvill doubts whether, in view of the apparently ineradicable human 
tendency to prefidence, there can be any pure scepticism. 

Glanvill treats scepticism like a powerful drug which in moderate doses has 
unquestioned therapeutic value but an overdose of which may ruin one’s in- 
tellectual health. 


If this be enough to answer an Argument,'to say, for aught we know, it may be thus and 
thus, when there is not the least sign or appearance of any such thing, then nothing can 
ever be proved, and we are condemned to everlasting Scepticism.®7 


In spite of Glanvill’s courtesy and tact, there is a limit beyond which his con- 
troversial etiquette will not go. Intellectual honesty compels him to take a stand, 
even though he take it tentatively and subject to correction. 

The thinkers whom Glanvill most admired were those who merited the title 
of “inquirers,” chiefly Descartes and Gassendi. He approves completely of 
Descartes’ attitude toward truth, call it what one may. 


And if that great Man, possibly one of the greatest that ever was, must be believed a Scep- 
tick, who would not ambitiously affect the title? . . . For I am apt to think, that Mankind 
is like to reap more advantage from the Ignorance of DesCartes, then perhaps from the 
greatest part of the science was before him, and I cannot forbear pronouncing him the Phos- 
phoros of that clear and useful light, that begins to spring in plentifully upon an awakened 
world.®8 


Elsewhere Glanvill calls this a scepticism which is the only way to science, but he 
continually emphasizes the fact that scepticism is a way and not a port of destina- 
tion. His defense of Gassendi involves rehabilitating the reputation of a man 
whom his more dogmatic contemporaries had anathematized. 


The Scepticism which the constancy of Christianity lay’d in its Grave, I dare say the Illus- 
trious Gassendus would never have redeemed from thence. The Scepticism which consists 
in Freedom of inquiry, that noble pen recommended and adorned. . . . That Gassendus was 
no Sceptick in the old and common notion, is apparent from the voluminous pains he hath 
taken in the building up a Body of Philosophy upon the Principles of Democritus and Epi- 
curus; and if he was not so fond of the Principles he undertook to illustrate, as to boast of 
their certainty; proposing them not in a confident and assertive form, but as probabilities 
and Hypothesis: I see no reason why his modesty should be made his crime, and be so 
severely animadverted on.®® ' 


In an essay, “Of Scepticism and Certainty,” Glanvill points to the philosophical 
origins to clarify his definition and to show that the kind of scepticism he advo- 
cates is instrumental and not terminal in nature. 





66. Ibid., p. 22 verso. 

67. Lux Orientalis, p. 83. 
68. Scepsis Scientifica, p. 5. 
69. Ibid., p. 12. 
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The word Scepticism is derived from Oxextouat , ‘which signifies to speculate, to 
look about, to deliberate: An ancient Sect of Philosophers were hence call’d oxentexot ‘ 
Scepticks; as also {ntntexot , Seekers; Gmopntixot , Doubters; and Nvupdwveroe , 
Pyrrhonians, from Pyrrho the first noted Author of this Sect. . . . The chief ground of 
Scepticism he saith, is. this, mavté Adyw AdYOR tToog dutixetrat, That every reason 
hath an equal one opposite to it: So that they gave no assent to any thing. . . . Sextus 
Empiricus mentions divers others, who it seems were thought to be Scepticks, or very near 
them; as Heraclitus, because he taugat that Contraries are in the same thing: Democritus, 
for denying Hony to be sweet or bitter. (etc.) . . . But all these he-shews to have been 
Assertors, and very different from the Pyrrhonian Sect. . . . Though in his Gymnasticks, 
where Socrates is brought in deriding the Sophists, he hath the Sceptick, uncertain character; 
yet in declaring his Opinion, he was a Dogmatist. . . . Those of the New Academy say all 
things are incomprehensible, in which, saith Sextus, they differ from us, because they assert 
this; but we do not know but that they may be comprehended. . . . And indeed their 
doubting and suspension was not in order to the forming a surer Judgment, but a resolution 
to sit down for ever in despair of Knowledg.*° 


We cannot help wondering when we see the distinction which Glanvill draws be- 
tween philosophy and religion, whether, judging from other pronouncements, he 
is being sincere or merely prudent in the following statement: 

Though I confess, that in Philosophy I’m a Seeker, yet cannot believe, that a Sceptick in 
Philosophy must be one in Divinity. Gospel-Light began in its Zenith; and, as some say 
the Sun, was created in its Meridian strength and lustre. But the beginnings of Philosophy 
were in a Crepusculous obscurity; and it’s yet scarce past the Dawn." 

The determination of the sense in which Glanvill is a sceptic appears as a 
scarcely relevant academic question in comparison with the practical use which 
he made of his distinctive approach to truth. His contribution toward a Christian 
irenic is the final justification of his scepticism. 

One of the cardinal principles by which controversy may be avoided and 
divergent opinions reconciled is the principle of separating fundamental from un- 
important beliefs. Glanvill commends the Church of England for the kind of 
latitude in such matters which underlies its doctrine of the via media. 

It is none of the least commendable indulgencies of our Church, that she allowes us a lati- 
tude of judging in points of Speculation. And ties not up mens consciences to an, implicit 
assenting to opinions, not necessary or Fundamental; which favourable and kind permission, 


is questionlesse a great obligation upon the ingenious, submissively to receive & observe her 
pious appointments for peace and order.?? 


It is in accord with Glanvill’s perception of human nescience that he should 
distinguish between truths which are central and those which are peripheral. 
Farther on in Lux Orientalis he is discussing scriptural proof which he might, if 
he chose, bring to support a belief in preexistence. The reason he does not bring 
such proof is that he is diffident about appealing to the authority of scripture in 
support of any but the barest essentials of his faith. 


I think the onely way to preserve the reverence due to the oracles of Truth, is never to urge 
their Authority but in things very momentous, and such as the whole current of them gives 





70. Essays .. ., pp. 39 ff. 
71. The Vanity of Dogmatizing, p. 186. 
72. Lux Orientalis, p. 1 of preface. 
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an evident suffrage to. But to make them speak every trivial conceit that our sick brains can 
imagine or dream of, (as I intimated) is to vilifie and deflowre them.7° 
There is a clue here to the use which Glanvill would make of scriptural authority 


when he implies he would accept only what “the whole current of them gives an 
evident suffrage to.” This in itself reflects the tact and percipience of the sceptic, 
who would avoid petty controversy. 

To a disregard of the principle enunciated above, Glanvill attributes the multi- 
farious evils of religious wranglings in his day. The zeal which men should reserve 
for fundamental postulates, they expend upon mere opinions, and so they fill the 
atmosphere with smoke and darkness which obscure whatever light they might 
walk by. He implies that small men with their small minds busy themselves about 
inconsequential details and lose sight of what is at once fundamental and practical. 


If our Returning Lord, shall scarce find faith on earth, where will he look for charity? It is 
a stranger this side the Region of love, blessedness; bitter zeal for opinions hath consum’d 
it. . . . What a stir is there for Mint, Anise, and Cummin controversies, while the great 
practical fundamentals are unstudyed, unobserved ?74 

Men whose eyes were fixed steadily upon these fundamentals would possess the 
kind of intellectual stability which would allow them to weigh calmly a variety 
of opinions. They would not betray their own uncertainty by condemning all 
those who disagreed with them. 


Hence some innocent truths have been affix’d with the reproach of Heresie: into which, 
because contrary to the inur’d belief, the violent rejecters would not endure a patient in- 
spection.75 
One is reminded of the treatment accorded Shelley’s The Necessity of Atheism in 
spite of the Oxford undergraduate’s plea that whoever could refute his argument 
should undertake to correct him. 

Glanvill observes also that the misdirected zeal of dogmatists on two sides of 
a controversy tends to cancel itself out. An onlooker is likely to conclude that the 
confidence of the two opponents is equally vain and that neither is on the way 
toward the truth. As we have seen before, Glanvill is convinced that dogmatists 
are essentially little people and that the further they pursue their dogmatism, the 
less likelihood there is that they will ever be able to appreciate the perspective 
which is represented by scepticism. 
There are a sort of narrow, and confin’d Spirits, who account all Discourses needless, that 
are not for their particular purposes; and judge all the world to be of the Size, and Genius 
of those within the Circle of their Knowledge and Acquaintance: so that with a pert and 
pragmatical Insolence, they censure all the braver Designs, and Notices that lie beyond their 
Ken, as nice and impertinent Speculations. ... And hence it comes to pass that the greatest 
and worthiest things that are written, or said, do alwayes meet with the most general neglect, 


and scorn; since the little people for whom they were not intended, are quick to shoot their 
bolt, and to condemn what they do not understand, and because they do not.76 





73. Ibid., p. 109. 

74. The Vanity of Dogmatizing, p. 230. 

75. Ibid., p. 131. 

76. A Blow at Modern Sadducism (London, 1668), p. Ag recto. 
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Even though the situation as Glanvill presents it seems hopeless since it rests on a 
flaw in human nature, he nevertheless prescribes “experimental learning” as a 
remedy on the chance that men will be able to embrace it and thereby avoid the 
evils of dogmatism. 


Thus the Experimental Learning rectifies the grand abuse which the Notional Knowledge 
hath so long foster’d and promoted, to the hindrance of Science, the disturbance of the 
World, and the prejudice of the Christian Faith. ... True Philosophy is a Specifick against 
Disputes and Divisions.77 ; 


This statement throws additional light on the use which Glanvill would make of 
philosophy in solving the problems of religion. Hovering in the background is the 
spirit of the Royal Society which was to prevent eighteenth-century religious 
thinkers in England from falling into some of the pitfalls which yawned before 
theologians of the seventeenth century. Glanvill never lets his readers forget, even 
at moments when he seems about to grasp essential truths, that all he and they 
will ever seize is wrested from uncertainty at the price of a patience and a 
humility almost beyond the power of human achievement. The most practical 
advice he can give, then, is to prescribe the via media. 


Study the moderate pacifick ways, and principles, and run not in Extremes; both Truth, and 
Love are in the middle; Extremes are dangerous. After all the swaggering, and confidence of 
Disputers there will be uncertainty in lesser matters: and when we travel in uncertain Roads, 
tis safest to choose the Middle. In this, though we should miss a lesser truth, (which yet is 
not very likely) we shall meet with Charity and our gain will be greater than our loss. He 
that is extreme in his Principles, must needs be narrow in his Affections: whereas he that 
stands on the middle path, may extend the armes of his Charity to those on both sides.78 


Again in the Essay Concerning Preaching Glanvill extolls this kind of charity, as 
if it were the only immediate goal which religionists had any possibility of achiev- 
ing. Absolute truth might elude them, but they had every opportunity of maintain- 
ing charity, and out of that there might conceivably spring a kind of truth which 
men in their disputatious dogmatisms had ignored. 


Catholick, Universal Charity is a Doctrine exceedingly fit for these Times, in which divi- 
sions, and mutual animosities have produced so many fatal and deplorable effects. Peace 
and Love should be some of the Objects of our chief Care, Study and Indeavours, knowing 
that no Religion can thrive without them.*® 


Like other sceptics of his century, Glanvill moved from an appreciation of 


how little man can know to the conviction that religion cannot rest on knowledge 
alone. 


Religion consists not in knowing many things, but in practicing the few plain things we 
know.8° 





77. Plus Ultra, p. 148. 

78. Catholick Charity, p. 28. 
79. Ibid., page 33. 

80. Catholick Charity, p. 29. 
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His own procedure in controversy implements this general principle. In describ- 
ing in Plus Ultra his disputational method, Glanvill had said that he sought out 
not the “infirmities” but the strength of his opponents and thus avoided blowing 
dust in their eyes and so advanced the cause of truth. This method, which Plus 
Ultra so fittingly symbolizes, is further elaborated in Catholick Charity. 


Acknowledge worth in any man. Whatever is good is from God, and He is to be lov’d, and 
owned in all things.®} 


Armed with this touchstone, a man would find it difficult to desert the via media 
of charity and to follow the false gods of his own dogmatism. 





























81. Ibid., p. 21. 











THE HUMANITIES: WHAT? WHY? WHITHER? 


JAMES L. JARRETT 


oo MANY teachers get information about what is happening on the educational 

front, apart from the little sector they can see directly, from the text book 
salesmen who drop in to their offices from time to time. (A good case could be 
made out for these men being the real experts on educational trends.) Currently 
they bring cheerful news about experimental courses in Basic Communications, 
about enthusiastic developments in integrated social science courses, about the 
mounting success of the physical scientists in getting together on introductory, 
cultural approaches to their field; but ask them about the Humanities and they 
shift uneasily in their chairs and wrinkle their brows. “Of course,” they'll say in 
slightly harried tones, “everyone is going in for Humanities. No doubt about its 
being the rage. Find three profs in an office earnestly consulting, and its 8 to 5 
they’re planning a new Humanities syllabus. It’s a big movement—a great trend 
you'd call it—but it’s moving so fast and in so many directions that nobody can 
keep up with it.” And there you have it: everybody has his own idea of the best 
way to get at this humanities business. All the publishers want to get in on the 
ground floor with a text book for humanities courses but they are all hesitant for 
fear that the one they might select will have a sale restricted to the college of the 
author or, worse still, to his particular classes. 


This because of what seems to be the current situation. Every college wants 
something called the Humanities, but what should be designated by that name 
and how can it best be taught? A recent publication The Humanities in General 
Education edited by Commissioner Earl J. McGrath, contains reports on humani- 
ties programs at twenty American colleges and universities; and the reports are 
alike mainly in that each is a stout defense of some particular course or series of 
courses. Yet certain similarities are noticeable. There seems to be, if we can take 
this selection of colleges as a fair example, a very distinct preference for a course 
organized along historical lines; there is a considerable emphasis upon the reading 
of great works of literature and philosophy and, perhaps to a slightly lesser ex- 
tent, looking at reproductions of masterpieces of visual art and listening to record- 
ings of serious music. But at about this point questions multiply and the debates 
are on: What books should be read? Which epochs should be concentrated upon? 
What place if any should be given to religious books? Who should teach the course 
—combinations of specialists, or “generalists”? Should the past be conscientiously 
related to the present? Should the students have creative work to do in one or 
more of the arts? And so on. 


At the University of Utah, as at so many universities and colleges, we are 
presently experimenting with a Basic Humanities Course for sophomores, a 
three-quarter course carrying a total of nine hours credit. At least for this year 
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we are running two pilot sections, in one of which there is a different teacher for 
each quarter—a painter, a musician, and a littérateur; the other section is taught 
throughout the year by a philosopher. 

One of the four major subdivisions of University College at Utah is the 
Humanities Area, comprising the departments of Art, Classics, English, Modern 
Languages, Music, Philosophy, and Speech. A committee made up of representa- 
tives of each of these departments developed the outline for the course and con- 
tinues to meet in critique sessions in order that the course may be improved. Al- 
though it is much too early to attempt any conclusive evaluation of the course as 
a whole, some directions and aspirations may be noted. 

Among the earliest decisions were several negative ones: certain possible courses 
of action and certain possible guiding policies were rejected. In the first place there 
was put aside any notion of making up a course out of equal pieces of the subject 
matter of eath department classified in the Humanities Area. Any such seven- 
colored crazy quilt could be only an academic monstrosity. Next we rejected the 
idea of an omnibus course in which lectures would be given by a sizeable staff of 
experts. Even if administratively workable this kind of course would be exceedingly 
difficult to unify, and would be hard to handle in any other than large lecture 
classes; yet we did not want to make ours merely a listening, note-taking course. 
The most important negative decision we made, however, was to depart from the 
usual historical orientation. The academic mind tends to find solace and comfort 
in chronology: if it can’t answer a problem, it can at least make a show toward 
explaining the history of it. But, we asked, is this what we principally want? Is 
this the best way for beginners to be inducted into the field? 

And yet: what, indeed is the field? What do we want? We may readily admit 
that “Humanities” may be defined in several ways, but waiving those which praise 
rather than describe—as well as those which make the field include everything— 
we may settle on something like this: The Humanities are those studies directed 
toward understanding and gaining richer realization of the human values intrinsic 
to aesthetic, philosophic, and religious experience. By way of particular emphasis, 
the humanistic studies explore the relationships among the arts. Now, if this gives 
us a way of thinking about our area, it also strongly suggests an aim for a basic 
humanities course: to enliven and to enrich students’ aesthetic experiences. But 
what chiefly blocks their access to such values? Probably misunderstanding and 
ignorance of the languages of the arts. And if this is true, is not an historical ap- 
proach unduly indirect? Why not make a frontal, analytic attack? Why not, 
indeed? 

Humanities 1 at the University of Utah is mainly painting, Humanities 2 
mainly music, Humanities 3 mainly literature. From the beginning we try to in- 
tegrate, try to show overlappings, similarities—as well as differences—among the 
arts. The opportunities for cross reference should grow cumulatively through the 
year, but even in the first week or two there are opportunities for relating the 
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rhythm of music and poetry to the repetitive patterns of painting: this by way 
of example. 

Monday, Wednesday, and Friday sessions are for discussions—the size of classes 
is restricted to facilitate give-and-take in classroom—discussions centering around 
the principles developed in the text book, Stephen Pepper’s Principles of Art Ap- 
preciation; and, most importantly, application of these principles to paintings. 
Colored reproductions, displayed before the class, projected on screens and, in the 
small sizes (each student buys his own packet) laid out on the desks, are analyzed. 
We make great point of constant concrete analysis. Students develop taste by 
guided experience with works of art, not by merely abstract learning. Further 
analysis is assigned for homework in the way of short papers having to do with 
paintings. A special feature of the class is the laboratory period, one hour a week. 
Here the students do some real creative dabbling. No great point is made of talent; 
grades are not given for fineness of result; nobody is ridiculed. Rather, it is hoped 
that by some actual experience in water colors, the students will sharpen their 
appreciation of design and representation. Each period there is a simple project 
for the students to complete during the hour. The instructor and two graduate 
assistants circulate to offer suggestions and help. 

When music becomes the main subject under discussion, the laboratory period 
will be a listening time. During this quarter also, students will be strongly en- 
couraged to attend symphony concerts and will be required to do other individual 
listening to recordings, and to report on various radio and concert music that is 
available. In the Spring, when the subject matter is largely literature, arrange- 
ments will be made for students to attend some play rehearsals, and to have 
opportunity (unfortunately so very rare nowadays) to hear poetry competently 
read aloud. And again, they will probably be asked to try their hand at a little 
creative writing. 

In teaching music, a beginning will be made with simple dance and folk tunes, 
but by the time the quarter is over, the main fare will be chamber music and sym- 
phonies. Again: concrete application, a great deal of hearing, but with help in 
learning how to hear and what to listen for. Without knowing of any statistical 
study of undergraduate musical tastes, one feels safe in saying that but very few 
enjoy anything heavier than light opera. Recently one teacher found that in a 
class of some sixty sophomores no one could give an example of serious music any 
more distinguished than Ferde Grofe’s “Grand Canyon Suite.” So-called “long- 
hair music” is complained of as being noisy, unrhythmic, confusing; and so it is, 
perhaps, to the ear untrained in hearing and grasping any complexities beyond the 
tom-tom beat and saccharine melody of the average popular song. Still, there 
seems little justification in assigning the reason for this to the inevitably depraved 
taste of the masses. Much great music has to be learned quite as certainly as the 
expressions of physicists and zoologists. Liking for much music is no more simple 
and natural and uncultivated than liking for camembert cheese; and is, to be sure, 
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infinitely more complex in its structuring. But liking can come, in many cases, 
with repeated experience, when that experience is directed and coached. 


In literature, the same pattern will obtain: analysis of a rather wide variety 
of works, representing a number of different genres, schools, and forms. Librarians 
report that insofar as their customers read fiction, they run to the lightest, frothiest 
fare. The biggest sellers among the magazines are scarcely noteworthy for the dis- 
tinction of their stories. Books of verse are drugs on the market! In an age when 
everyone can read, it sometimes seems that almost nobody can read well, nobody 
can choose his reading well. The teacher of the Humanities can help do some- 
thing about this. Literature is an art, even though the words which are its ma- 
terial are the same words as are employed for the most unartistic of communica- 
tion. The good reader is versatile in his approaches to the printed page: he can 
read, for instance, both a newspaper political columnist and a subtle novelist, 
both a cake recipe and 


Ah, Sunflower! weary of time. 


But the good reader has learned to adapt his responses to the function of the 
words, no easy matter. How to read verse so as to realize the rhythm, the word- 
color, the imagery, the metaphor: this needs to be taught. How to read a novel 
so as to find its plot structure or see a play in such a way as to comprehend the 
revelation of character through dialogue: these need to be taught. 


At this point a fair question might be asked: can works of art be isolated from 
the rich context of the times in which they were created, and still be understood? 
Can a special technique or form be grasped without seeing from what it developed 
and into what it led? We answer yes; but hurry to qualify. Works of art, when 
they are great, can be treated as without epoch, as having a kind of universal 
significance. It is possible, when one has learned a sensitivity to color, a recognition 
of formal structural principles, a knowledge of some of the ways of emotional 
representation, to get much out of a Botticelli portrait without a knowledge of 
the times, the cultural context. And so it is with a Bach fugue and a Blake lyric. 
When some historical matters are absolutely crucial, as let us say in the teaching 
of the Antigone, time will be found for sketching in a background. 


That a new dimension is gained, that appreciation is deepened, when works are 
put in history, we are not inclined to deny. But one cannot do everything at once, 
and we are converted to the primary importance of the analytic approach. A 
second course in the Humanities might very well be historical, perhaps concen- 
trating on a few great epochs for an examination of the artistic wealth of the 
times. And a third course could be a Great Books course, perhaps like one which 
is currently developing, though in relative independence of Basic Humanities, at 
Utah. And even, though the very suggestion is still audacious, perhaps the time is 
not far off when Humanities work will extend into the Graduate School. Here 
there is no space for such speculation and elaboration. 
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We have made a beginning, and so far feel encouraged. Not that we feel like 
saying to the book salesmen, “Yes, we know about those other approaches, but 
the real way of doing this thing ... . ” No, not that. Still, we confess to being 
guided in our planning and our constant revision by a kind of ideal for the edu- 
cated man, the educated woman. One kind of blot on the face of our society is 
the comic book, the soap opera, the cheap and tawdry in buildings, pictures, 
music, and stories. A constantly growing mass of men and women whose education 
has helped them to gain in sensitivity and discrimination is the greatest hope for 
removing the blot which stains us all. And in some such way as ours, it seems 
possible to improve taste, not for snob value, but for a genuine extension of the 
kind of experience which is its own excuse for being. 





MORMON GULLS 


The farmers prayed and fought the locust pest 
Until across the Great Salt Lake they heard 

The flapping wings of rescue from the West 
And hailed the seagull, Utah’s holy bird. 


Henry Goddard Leach 
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UPLAND 


This is the winds’ country. Stillness here 


Is the held breath of pines, aspens’ tapping, 


Tissues of silence after sounds of grass. 


The hot crackle of grasshoppers cannot end it, 
The rattle of autumn rain, the ticking sleet. 
But leaves’ hissings, whatever breath the pines 


Resume, far off the wind chafing its flumes.... 


Here in the hard hills, wind is freedom: 

South to stir us, and the nightbreath, and all to undo 
The absolute with processions of dust, snow-smoke, 
Vapor combing over iron blades, 


Island ingots at evening opening the west. 


Here is the eagle’s climb, unwinking wings 
Rising and silver loss and the standing sky; 
The blunt word of the wind at our lonely ears; 


The wild grass white with the wind’s body. 


—Brewster Ghiselin 





HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 
Conducted by 
JAMES SANDOE 


Columnists seem to persist in the 
notion that an invitation to readers to 
contribute matter of interest to gather- 
ings like this one will beget responses. 
But readers appear to be rather funnels 
than fountains. Whimsical enough, 
however, that forbidding all of them to 
contribute any jot of information or 
opinion might beget a stubborn little 
spate of notes. At any rate, if the con- 
tent of this column appears to center in 
or about Boulder, Colorado and Salt 
Lake City, the blame is the readers’ who 
may thereupon stop reading it or take 
steps by sending their bits to the clois- 
tered editor. 

* ¢ © 

The American Educational Theatre 
Association and the Speech Association 
of America will hold a joint convention 
between December 28 and December 30 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. The 
AETA is concerned with all aspects of 
academic drama and theater. Hubert 
C. Heffner, its president, believes that 
the academic theater “the only subsi- 
dized theater in the United States, rep- 
resents the most vital and promising 
hope for the future of the theater in 
the nation.” 

AETA has projected and hopes to 
publish before the end of the year two 
issues of the “Educational Theatre 
Journal” edited by Barnard Hewitt of 
the University of Illinois. 

Information regarding the journal 
and the convention may be had from 


AETA’s executive secretary, William 
P. Halsted, Speech Department, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Some 
notion of the scope of the interests of 
the organization may be seen from a 
partial list of general and sectional 
meetings: the American theater scene, 
new trends in theater education, acting, 
children’s theater, college and univer- 
sity theater, high school theater, dra- 
matic criticism, theatér history, techni- 
cal production and film, radio and tele- 
vision (AETA has been asked by the 
National Broadcasting Company to 
sponsor the televising of a series of col- 
lege and university productions and a 
weekly series is said to be ready for 
performance this Fall). 

>» = 


The college theater in general is still 
much inclined to play the sedulous ape 
to Broadway’s sleeker topical trifles. It 
is therefore pleasant to anticipate a sea- 
son as substantial as the one promised 
by the University of Colorado’s theater. 
Its preliminary announcement is, to be 
sure, a little breathless at its own daring 
but the schedule promises to require a 
good deal of exertion. After a more 
than perfunctory bow to box-office with 
“John Loves Mary” by Norman Krasna, 
the players settle down to productions 
of “Street Scene,” “Within the Gates,” 
Sean O’Casey’s rarely-performed play, 
Barrie’s once popular “Admirable Crich- 
ton,” Chekov’s “Sea Gull” and Saro- 
yan’s “My Heart’s in the Highlands.” 


Sa 
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Meanwhile the Laboratory Theatre 
will provide productions of less conven- 
tional pieces in more experimental 
modes. This subsidiary organization, be- 
gun as an undergraduate experimental 
group has several admirable productions 
to its credit, most notably perhaps the 
production two seasons ago of “Oedipus 
Rex” in a new, lean and immensely tell- 
ing translation by Donald Sutherland 
of the university's Department of 
Classics. 

+ + ¢ 

The meetings of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association at Stanford last Sep- 
tember appear to have been sparsely 
attended but Harold Bentley, American 
Secretary of the Modern Humanities 
Research Association (which held its 
annual meeting there as well) reports 
that attendance at the MHRA gather- 


ing was approximately normal. 


The international character of the or- 
ganization was marked by warm greet- 
ings from the Honorary Secretary, Dr. 
Stanley Aston, who extended a highly 
specific offer of hospitality to American 
members visiting England. 


+ & 


Reverting briefly to theatrical mat- 
ters, it may be useful to mention here 
a recent series of French playbooks 
which appear to have been widely 
overlooked by American scholars of 
theater and of drama. These are the 
volumes of the growing “Collection 
“Mises en scéne’ ” published by Editions 
du Seuil, Paris, under the general edi- 
torship of Pierre-Aimé Touchard. 

The plays are, in effect, authoritative 
prompt books of French classical plays 
from Moliére to Labiche. I have before 
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me a copy of Racine’s “Phédre” with 
mise en scéne and an extended com- 
mentary by the distinguished actor 
Jean-Louis Barrault. Stage directions 
and text face each other across the page 
and every aspect of production which 
might trouble a director is given care- 
ful attention here or in the carefully 
documented introduction and appendix. 
Other plays in the series include Mo- 
liére’s “L’Avare,” “Don Juan,” “Georges 
Dandin,” “Le Misanthrope” and plays 
by Musset, Labiche, Garnier 
Marimée. 


and 


= * «& 


William E. Wilson, author of “Cres- 
cent City,” “The Wabash” (Rivers of 
America) and other books, as well as 
director of the University of Colorado’s 
writers’ conference, is the author of a 
new novel about Lincoln. “Abe Lincoln 
of Pigeon Creek” (Whittlesey House) 
concerns itself with Lincoln’s formative 
years in Indiana from 1816 to 1890. 
Wilson, a southern Hoosier, has planned 
the new book through many years. 


+ & 


One of the bitterest literary contro- 
versies (with some of the smuggest en- 
trants) in a. good many years was fought 
in ink through the summer’s issues of 
“The Saturday Review of Literature.” 
Robert Hillyer, seconded by the SRL, 
called the Bollingen Award of the year 
(to Ezra Pound) into question and in- 
dicted modern poetry at large. Some 
sparks are evident in the latest issue to 
hand and the bulk of the voters appear 
to support Mr. Hillyer with in some 
cases a palpable sigh of relief at not 
having to try to understand modern 
poetry after all. 
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A miniature parallel of the big battle 
has been fought over Columbia’s re- 
cording of “Facade” by Edith Sitwell. 
The records reveal the delightful music 
of William Walton and the striking 
voice of Dr. Sitwell employed for the 
most part at a rhythmically amusing but 
unintelligible set of exercises. 


*¥ + 


Miss Irene M. Coons, Senior Social 
Science Librarian at Colorado A & M, 
Fort Collins, has prepared a well-aimed 
bibliography on the West entitled “So 
You’re Coming to Colorado.” Although 
the books included are listed alpha- 
betically by author, or title, great eager- 
ness to get at the books themselves is 
aroused by a delectable introductory 
essay which reviews the story of Colo- 
rado. Beginning with pre-white man 
times it runs on with the following sign 
posts: White Men Came; The Physical 
Aspects; Flora and Fauna; The Moun- 
tain Men; The “Fifty-Niners”; Guide 
Books; Mining Days; Then Came Agri- 
culture; . . . and Irrigation; Pioneer 
People; . . . and Their Lives; The “Bad 
Men.” And finally “a word of warning 
—beware! Once you come, there is a 
virus, maybe of the X variety, which 
attacks those who come so that, even 
though you go back home again you 
will keep on coming back until in sheer 
desperation you get a job here and 
stay.” 

+ + 


From a re-reading of Dr. Louis B. 
Wright’s article in THE ENGLISH 
JOURNAL of ten years ago “The Re- 
treat of the Humanities” we were im- 
pressed anew by observations such as 
the following: 
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To literature, which mirrors our past, 
to history, and to philosophy we must 
look for aid in the cultivation of the 
individual’s highest aesthetic, emotional, 
and intellectual powers. Man does not 
live by technical skill alone. If his 
technical training enables him to make 
a living on an eight-hour-a-day job, he 
still has at least eight hours to spend in 
other pursuits. Since the number of 
sensory, animal pleasures that he can 
enjoy is limited, in his hours of leisure 
he must ultimately fall back on his 
own inherent resources. If education 
does not fail it must provide stimulation 
for these inner resources. The funda- 
mental basis of man’s effective associa- 
tion with his own kind lies in the 
knowledge and wisdom which the hu- 
manities provide. 

Thoughtful men are once more turn- 
ing for aid to the disciplines which pro- 
vide intellectual and emotional moor- 
ings, which teach a way of life that has 
symmetry and proportion. As we grow 
more aware of the crassness of our ma- 
terialism, we are coming to realize the 
folly of a civilization worshiping only 
pragmatic techniques or tangible things. 
Chastened and humbled, we are begin- 
ning to turn to the traditional learning 
that helped give wisdom to the men of 
1787. And if the democracy of indi- 
vidualism survives, the humanities will 
again become a dominant force in our 
cultural life. Or perhaps one might 
better say, that if the humanities sur- 
vive and become a vigorous force, an 
intelligent democracy may once more 
rule in the world. 


If humanistic training succeeds, it 
tends to produce an objective calm that 
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makes a man a poor drum-beater. The 
student who surveys the past successes 
and failures of the world, and meditates 
philosophically upon them, does not 
make a good banner-bearer. 

The humanities can only say that 
perhaps its students may be made more 
intelligent and wiser, better able to live 
in whatever world they find. 

And from Wordsworth’s Preface to 
Lyrical Ballads, via Wright “the human 
mind is capable of being excited with- 
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out the application of gross and violent 
stimulants; and he must have a very 
faint perception of its beauty and dig- 
nity who does not know this, and who 
does not further know that one being is 
elevated above another in proportion as 
he possesses this capability.” We do not 
look to the humanities for “gross and 
violent stimulants,” but they provide in- 
tellectual nourishment that gives a few 
men the strength and power to rise 
above the common ruck of mediocrity. 





EDITORIALS AND REVIEWS 


MIRROR FOR MAN: THE RELATIONSHIP OF ANTHROPOLOGY TO 
MODERN LIFE. By Clyde Kluckhohn. (ix+ 311 pages, $3.75. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1949.) 

The mirror is anthropology—the science of man. What this science discovers of 

the character and nature of man is reflected to man’s own view that he may see 

himself undistorted in his manifold variety. 

The motto of anthropology could well be, “Understand thyself!” Certainly the 
main concern of this vital science is the more perfect understanding of human 
behavior to the end that man may more rationally control and direct that be- 
havior in the solution of his besetting problems of living. Perhaps the youngest of 
the life sciences, anthropology is now approaching a maturity and a significance 
that commands attention. 

Philosophers and theologians have pondered the nature of man for many 
generations, and they have formulated the many answers to the problem. Other 
social sciences have applied their techniques and methods to special phases of 
human activities. Anthropology is not alone in its concern with man. But it is 
the only science which attempts to concern itself with man as a whole. It is unique 
among the sciences in that it is both a natural science in its concern with man as 
a biological animal and a social science in its concern with man as a creature of 
society. It is unique among the social sciences in that it alone consistently uses 
comparative data; all men—prehistoric and contemporary, all men—of whatever 
race, all societies—primitive and civilized—are its subject matter. Its results, there- 
fore, have a depth and breadth that give them a special significance for our times. 

Thus it is not only because Mirror for Man is skillfully and lucidly written that 
it won a Whittlesey House—“Science Illustrated” $10,000 prize. It is also because 
the prize was offered as an award for the best manuscript of a scientific book for 
laymen “most likely to contribute to man’s understanding of the world today.” 
Professor Kluckhohn’s subject, “The Relationship of Anthropology to Modern 
Life” was a natural. 

The reader of Mirror for Man will find a readable, non-academic exposition of 
what anthropology is, how anthropologists work, and something of what they have 
discovered, especially with reference to the nature of culture (the prime deter- 
miner of society), race, language and personality as these are relevant to the ques- 
tion: How do peoples of different appearance, mutually unintelligible languages, 
and dissimilar ways of life get along peaceably together? I hazard the opinion 
that what he finds will surprise and interest him. 

Less convincing than Professor Kluckhohn’s discussion of the subjects just 
mentioned is his analysis of the contemporary culture and personality of the 
United States of America. New light is reflected from the mirror, to be sure, but 
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what is revealed is acknowledged by what the author sees as an anthropologist 
rather than what anthropology has brought into focus as a science. Anthropology 
has not yet undertaken to study the United States as a whole. After all, the assign- 
ment is rather large. 

University of Utah E. Adamson Hoebel 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CITIES. Edited by Ray B. West, Jr., with an introduction 

by Carey McWilliams. (320 pages, $4.00. New York: W. W. Norton, 1949.) 
If you are planning a trip West next summer; if you are recently returned from 
one this past summer; if you are merely an arm-chair traveller; if you like a good 
western at your local movie house occasionally, or even indeed if you feel your- 
self above such celluloid fare but enjoyed Owen Wister’s The Virginian, or Zane 
Grey’s more neatly rolled canvasses of cowboys and driving herds . . . if, indeed, 
you are only the average person with a slightly more than average interest in this 
vast and fabulous country in which you live, this is your book. For here, in most 
readable form, is a sort of super-guide book to a region which Carey McWilliams 
in his brilliant introduction declares to be “America’s new—and perhaps last— 
frontier,” the intermountain West. 


“The Rocky Mountain Cities” selected for your tour are ten, and at first glance 
some of them seem to be far away indeed from the Rocky Mountains—one geo- 
graphically, others psychologically: Reno, the Coeur d’Alene, El] Paso, Cheyenne, 
Albuquerque, Salt Lake City, Tucson, Butte, Santa Fe, and Denver. Most readers 
will not quibble over the selection, I imagine; and as you get acquainted with the 
hearty, lusty, sprawling personalities of these ten western cities you will be more 
than grateful to the editor for arranging this “personally conducted tour,” and for 
persuading such an able group of “tour conductors” to go along with you to point 
out sights by the way. The writers who have contributed to this volume are all 
professionals, and all are good. They know their cities at first hand, and have an 
affectionate regard for them which yet does not blind them to the blemishes— 
both past and present. 


For while the people of these cities all listen to the same radio programs, and 
read the same magazines and syndicated columns, and go to the same movies that 
people in Memphis, Tennessee, and Des Moines, Iowa, do, these western cities 
are different in character and in personality from other cities in this country 
and from each other. It is one purpose of this able book to make Memphis and 
Des Moines, New York and Hartford aware of these differences, and so perhaps 
to add a jot to our sense of national unity and sectional understanding. 


To do this the writers of the ten separate chapters have set out, each in his 
own way, to translate in the readers’ minds the West of highfallutin romance and 
myth into the sterner realities of today’s problems without losing for a moment 
their awareness of the histories, the folk-lore and myth, the color and the rich and 
endless variety of these ten regions. Thus while the pages of this book are studded 
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with bristling facts—political, social, and economic—they are also enlived with 
breezy sketches of local “characters” whom you will delight in meeting. For 
example, there is “Dutch Jake” Goetz, who announced that his marriage, to be 
celebrated on January 17, 1887, would be “the biggest damn wedding ever held 
in these mountains.” After you have read the hilarious account of this minor 
shindig, you will agree with the author of the section on the Coeur d’Alene: “It 
may well have been the biggest ever seen anywhere.” Or meet “Red” Angus, the 
capable and fearless sheriff of Johnson County, Wyoming, and his armed posse 
of five hundred “Home Defenders.” Or hear the story of Marcus Daly, the immi- 
grant who came to this country at fifteen “with nothing in his pockets save his 
... Irish smile,” as one historian wrote, but who lived to make a sizeable fortune 
in Montana copper. 

But the importance of this book really lies in the awareness that it gives the 
reader that the West today has grown up; that its problems are adult problems, 
and many of those problems are, as writer after writer so ably points out, national 
problems—yours and mine. It is after all our West. 

Columbia University. Russell Potter 
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